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Property-LirE INSURANCE. By 
Hans Heymann, Ph.D. Harper & 
Brothers Publishers. 250 pp. $3.00. 
Though the United States is more 
insurance minded than any other na- 
tion in the world, property-life insur- 
ance, such as explained and developed 
in this book by Dr. Heymann, is 
something very new in the insurance 
business. It is roughly the applica- 
tion of the principles of human life 
insurance to property ; in other words 
a method for the conservation and ul- 
timate replacement of structures 
which otherwise would become the 
slums and blighted areas of the fu- 
ture. Like life insurance, property- 
life insurance is based on actuarial 
computations and experience data 
covering the probabilities of the life 
term of the property and possibilities 
of damages. The premium is calcu- 
lated after a “physical examination” 
qualifies the property as a sound risk. 
During the insured life term all 
vitally important repairs are covered, 
and “death” occurs when the means 
necessary to carry out the repairs 
equal or exceed the cost of building 
a new property. Thus property-life 
insurance becomes a permanent safe- 
guard for the preservation, renewal 
and reproduction of capital goods. 
The prevailing method of writing off 
depreciation in books is considered by 
the author as entirely negative and 
insufficient, whereas property-life in- 
surance gives an increasing security 
to the equity instead of the latter hav- 
ing to bear all of the depreciation. It 
also gives a better safeguard to mort- 
gages. So far only two states—New 
York and Illinois—have provided 
legislation under which property-life 
insurance may be sold, but this new 
type of insurance may become an im- 
portant factor in the insurance busi- 
ness, and Dr. Heymann’s work is 
fundamental in this field. 
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THe NorTHERN COUNTRIES IN 
Wortp Economy. Published by the 
Delegations for the Promotion of 
Economic Cooperation between the 
Northern Countries. 192 pp. $1.50. 
This is the second revised edition— 


the first having been published in 
1937—of a survey of the economic 
significance ‘of Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway and Sweden. It 
gives an account of the basic eco- 
nomic structure of these countries, 
their various trades, their position as 
producers and consumers, their inter- 
national balance of payments and 
trade, their commercial policies and 
political cooperation for the mainte- 
nance of peace. They have a com- 
bined population of about 16% mil- 
lion, compared with a total for Europe 
of 520 million, but taken together the 
economic activities of these countries 
place them among the leading world 
powers. The study shows the steady 
growth of foreign markets since the 
turn of the century for Denmark’s 
butter, bacon and eggs, Sweden’s, 
Finland’s and Norway’s timber, pulp 
and paper, Sweden’s iron ore and 
machinery and Iceland’s and Nor- 
way’s fish products. The total value 
of the export trade of these coun- 
tries in 1938 amounted to $1.2 bil- 
lion—or a per capita value of $77, 
which is more than that of any other 
European country. Numerous tabu- 
lations and excellent photographic 
pictures enhance the value of this 


survey. 
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Quo Vapis? or THE Way TO UN- 
PRECEDENTED PRosPERITY. By W. C. 
Sickesz. Published in Holland by the 
author. 112 pp. $1.75. Founder 
and general manager of the N. V. 
Hollandsch - Zwitsersche Chocolade- 
fabriek in Amsterdam, and a success- 
ful industrialist, Mr. Sickesz is well 
known in his home country for his 
visionary treatises on economic topics. 
In this book he has set out to tackle 
the worldwide problem of chronic un- 
employment and dire poverty in the 
face of plenty. The reason for this 
state of affairs, he believes, is our 
defective man-made organization of 
industry and distribution of products. 
The remedy proposed consists essen- 
tially in the shortening of the life of 
products by destruction of half-worn- 
out machinery, ships, buildings, motor 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Economic 


—Finfoto 


vs. 1939 


ORLD wars are too infrequent 
to permit other than the broad- 
est generalizations as to their eco- 
nomic effect on an important non- 
combatant 
country, such 
as is the United 
States at this 
juncture in the 
crisis that is 
sweeping over 
Western civil- 
ization. These 
generalizations, 
however, along 
with a study of 
—Finfoto the internal 
Charles J. Collins economic posi- 
tion of the United States, should to- 
gether afford at least some clues as 
to what the future holds for us. 
Foremost of the generalizations is 
the fact that war entails a tremendous 
destruction of life and property, and 
thus a large loss of wealth. The cost 
of the last world war, in terms of 
money, has been placed at $338 bil- 
lion. Such an outlook necessarily 
places a premium on capital and it is 
therefore natural that long term inter- 
est rates, or the rent that capital asks, 
should advance, with consequent low- 


By Charles J. Collins 


ering in quotations of high grade 
bonds. 

But the rate of wartime activity, 
including capital destruction, is forced, 
or at a rapid tempo, and this makes 
for an abnormal demand for goods. 
The profit motive, so far as the 
warring nations are concerned, is no 
longer a factor in this demand. Raw 
materials of various kinds—including 
chemicals, rubber, oils, «steel and 
iron, the non-ferrous metals, wheat, 
lard and sugar ; manufactured articles, 
including not only weapons of war 
but machinery for making them; 
various services, such as bottoms for 
the transport of war goods across the 
seas—all must be had regardless of 
cost. Prices register a worldwide ad- 
vance. 

Furthermore, war lifts a large sec- 
tor of the combatant populations out 
of production and concentrates re- 
maining production largely on war 
time goods. The trade of important 
non-combatants, or neutrals, gains 
thereby. For one thing, these neutrals 
are called upon to supply deficiencies 
in the normal or non-military produc- 
tion needs of the combatants. Sec- 
ondly, the neutral’s exports are sub- 
ject to expansion as countries, form- 
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erly served by the belligerent nations, 
come into the market for goods. All 
of this, of course, is in addition to the 
increased exports of the neutral na- 
tions to the belligerents of goods for 
direct military use. 

Since the present struggle, because 
of the size of the nations involved, 
promises to be on a huge scale, and 
assuming that hostilities are sus- 
tained, it follows that the general 
effects of wars as outlined above, will 
be fully evident in important neutral 
countries. But there is yet another 
generalization to be considered. This 
is the manner in which neutral coun- 
tries normally react to the changed 
world status. There is (1) the period 
of shock, or initial readjustment to the 
business and financial dislocations of 
war; (2) the period of wartime ac- 
tivity, when the neutral country is 
geared to the new set-up, and is busy 
meeting belligerents’ needs as well as 
supplying the belligerents’ former 
markets ; (3) the period of climax, or 
that time when the war is concluded 
and the neutral country must reorient 
its economy to a resumption of world 
peace. 

It is in examining the manner in 
which an important neutral, such as 
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the United States, reacts to war, that 
attention must be given to the eco- 
nomic position of the non-combatant. 
In the current war crisis there stand 
out certain facts as concerns economic 
repercussions on the United States: 
(1) Our credit situation is strong ; 
(2) business, while rising, is not in 
a boom, and with inventories moder- 
ate and bank loans abnormally low, 
is not vulnerable to wide deflation; 
(3) stock prices on the day war 
broke out were considerably behind 
earnings and the level of domestic 
business; (4) governmental ma- 
chinery is in full readiness to cushion 
certain of the shocks immediately at- 
tendant on war ; (5) rather than com- 
ing as a surprise, war has to a degree 
already been discounted, so far as 
concerns the shock period, by mar- 
kets, business and finance. 

The present condition of the United 
States contrasts quite sharply with 
that which existed when Europe, in 
the summer of 1914, entered into 
what will now be known as World 
War number 1. Then our credit situ- 
ation was extremely vulnerable. We 
had no experience as to the effects of 
a world war on our economy. Busi- 
ness, which currently has been follow- 
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ing a rising trend brought about by 
the thoroughly deflated level of 1938, 
was then in a declining trend brought 
about by the above-normal level that 
had existed in 1912 and 1913. 

Of considerable significance also, 
in 1914 we lacked the various controls 
and techniques such as are now pres- 
ent for coping with extra-ordinary 


economic circumstances. While these 
controls, such as the Federal Reserve 
machinery, the RFC, and the Stabil- 
ization Fund, are mostly inflationary 
in their broader implications, by the 
same token they can act to mitigate 
and, in some cases, prevent, deflation. 
Finally, the first world war came as 
a distinct surprise and under such 
adverse conditions, surprise spells 
panic. 

Altogether, then, the world’s most 
important neutral, economically 
speaking, faces the shock period of 
the current European outbreak in a 
healthier condition than existed twen- 
ty-five years ago. This does not im- 
ply that the shock of war will not, 
to some extent, be harmful to U. S. 
business; or that a temporary period 
of readjustment will be avoided. In 
view of the above considerations, 
however, the transition to war may 
prove less trying than has been gen- 
erally feared. 

But at this point there are certain 
imponderables to be considered, and it 
would be rash to arrive at too defi- 
nite conclusions until these have been 
examined, and their outcome fore- 
seen. Two of these questions are 

(Please turn to page 25) 


Mad Mullah Runs Amuck 


HEN Hitler refused to heed 

the almost universal appeal to 
arbitrate the disposition of Danzig 
and the Polish Corridor around the 
conference table, not only did he 
brand himself the mad man he was 
suspected to be but sealed his own 
destiny. He is doomed to an in- 
glorious end, for he has alienated 
civilization, a force no man has yet 
succeeded in defying in the finality 
of the outcome. That the man him- 
self is a paranoiac is clearly re- 
vealed by his hysterical speech before 
the Reichstag, for no man would un- 
dertake to plunge the world into a 
blood bath because a Polish envoy did 
not appear in Berlin at the hour he 
designated. 

In face of every opportunity to 
reach a peaceful settlement, Hitler set 
his face against them. All this was 
merely a pretext. The peace he 
wanted was by the sword, so that in 
his vanity he could strut before his 
people as a conqueror. Yet by the 
sword he himself has raised will he 
perish. Whether or not Hitler had 


counted on Great Britain and France 
—who had pledged themselves to 
come to the aid of Poland should she 
be attacked—weakening at the last 
moment, and the stage being set for 
another Munich fiasco, remains no 
longer a debatable question. The 
answer has been that his bluff has 
been called. Under the circum- 
stances there remained no alternative 
for Hitler, if he was to maintain a 
hold on his ruthless dictatorship, 
than to throw dice with fate, hoping 
for victories to retain his power over 
the subjected will of the German peo- 
ple. 

Any man who has the effrontery to 
say to his subjects that either he will 
lead them to victory or forfeit his 
own life reveals the appreciation of 
only a mad man when that victory 
could have been attained by the appli- 
cation of reason and not through fun- 
nels of blood. For what is his vain 
life contrasted with the hundreds of 
millions of people upon whom he will 
have visited terrible sufferings and 
death, whatever the outcome of the 


war? Hitler must still learn what 
history has taught throughout the 
centuries, that no one man has yet 
succeded in ruling the world by force. 
Civilization with all its realistic in- 
stincts is too powerful an obstacle to 
be overcome by such a deluded ambi- 
tion. 

The desire for a peaceful existence, 
amplified with opportunity for mental 
and material comfort, is too deeply 
rooted in the soul of mankind to per- 
mit any Mad Mullah to run loose for 
any length of time. Hitler has 
demonstrated the composition of his 
disordered mind by broken 
pledges, his betrayal of his own con- 
victions, outlined in his “Mein 
Kampf,” and his unholy alliance with 
the Bolshevists through whom, by his 
attacks upon their theories of govern- 
ment, he has raised himself to power. 

Such a man is not sane. Eventual- 
ly his own people will discover it. 
With the rest of the world they will 
come to realize that the world’s 
safety will never remain secure until 
this mad man is exterminated. 
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nvestment 
Changing World 


By Col. H. Murray-Jacoby 


This is the first of several discussions of the need for eternal vigilance in or- 

der to insure investment success. The author has been connected with a num- 

ber of important banking firms both here and abroad; he has headed several 

utility enterprises, and has served on the directorates of insurance and 

other companies. He also was formerly active in the diplomatic field, and 
at one time held the post of U. S. Ambassador.—The Editors. 


ERHAPS the three most impor- 

tant ingredients in a successful 
life are happiness, health and material 
safety. The last ten years of depres- 
sion have in fact demonstrated that 
the last mentioned item has had a 
vital effect on the other two. This 
study will show that the science of 
investing money safely is one of the 
most difficult ones, and there is every 
indication that it will become pro- 
gressively more difficult to keep capi- 
tal intact in a violently fluctuating 
world torn by economic and political 
gyrations, 

I will first show the complete 
fiasco which by and large the saving 
classes have experienced even if there 
was no attempt whatever at specula- 
tion. I will then go into the funda- 
mental causes of this poor showing 
and I will finally deal with some cor- 
rective safeguards that might be 
profitably introduced to keep saved 
up capital in a less destructible form. 


Case Histories 


The Baroness von Wohlhaben 
happily occupied her estate, at peace 
with the world, for this was the year 
i913. There was indeed no cause to 
feel otherwise for not only had she 
two million marks invested in Ger- 
man government bonds giving her 
80,000 marks a year income, but she 
felt above all that she had the privi- 
lege of living in a most highly stabi- 
lized era and also in a most highly 
stabilized and efficient country. That 
is all that she could see at the time. 
But what she could not see was that 
unfortunately in 1923 she was obliged 
to sell shoelaces at the corner of 


Unter den Linden and Friedrich- 
strasse. At that point be it noted 
the entire 19 billion marks placed on 
deposit by the German people in the 
German savings banks, as of 1914 
had shrunk to a purchasing power of 
one-fourth of a cent in American 
money. The normal value of those 
deposits prior to inflation was about 
four and a half billion in American 
dollars. Now you will say that this 
lady could have saved herself? There 
is no question that she could have. 


—Finfoto 
Colonel H. Murray-Jacoby 
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Let us, for instance, look at the en- 
dowment fund which Dr. von Gwin- 
ner administered for the University 
of Frankfurt. Dr. von Gwinner was 
an astute financier, an economist, 
president of the then largest bank in 
Germany and a man who fully under- 
stood the new economic forces then 
in the making. On August 23, 1921, 
this fund was worth 5,010 gold 
marks; it shrank to 139.20 gold 
marks in 1922 but subsequently the 
fund rose to 6,100 gold marks in 
1925 and to 20,000 gold marks in 
1933. 

Needless to say, the destruction of 
conservatively invested fortunes in 
Germany was just one of the many 
sectors of the destruction of values 
all over Europe. For instance, a 
million French francs conservatively 
invested in 1913 in 35 high grade 
French bonds, for the purpose of 
averaging risk, had shrunk about 85 
per cent in value by 1927. 


War Havoc 


Of course all these considerations 
swept over the administrators of 
estates of most of Europe with very 
few exceptions such as those of Great 
Britain, and such countries as had 
remained neutral during the war. 

While these figures may seem to 
some fantastic, we shall see that not 
only it “can happen here” but it has 
in fact already “happened here” al- 
though from an entirely different 
cause. 

In years gone by it was my privi- 
lege to sit on the boards of directors 
and finance committees of some ot 
our leading insurance companies, and 
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I well remember that in the State of 
Pennsylvania, for instance, when we 
wanted to purchase the underlying 
first mortgage bonds of some of the 
strongest power and light companies, 
the statute prevented us from doing 
so while it permitted the purchase of 
trolley car bonds. This in spite of 
the fact that the dear trolley had long 
since been buried beneath the grass. 


Now this was due to the fact that ' 


when the statute was first originated 
the electric railway industry was one 
of the most stabilized industries in 
existence and most of its bonds paid 
interest promptly for a generation. 
Conversely, the light and power in- 
dustry at the time of the formation of 
the statute was considered an unde- 
veloped gamble and hardly fit for the 


more conservative investor. One fine 
morning a man by the name of Fageol 
woke up from a dream which cul- 
minated in a vehicle called the Fageol 
bus. Then came more Fageols. Bil- 
lions of underlying first mortgages 
of our interurban electric railway 
lines and street car lines became so 
much wall paper. The creators of 
(Please turn to page 25) 


Oil Situation Improved 


IL equities are currently under 

the influence of two factors 
which to some extent are pulling in 
opposite directions. On the one hand, 
the statistical position of the trade, 
while it hes shown definite improve- 
ment in recent weeks, still leaves a 
good deal to be desired. On the 
other, the outbreak of war in Europe 
has decidedly positive implications 
since the hostile powers will be forced 
to buy large quantities of petroleum 
products in this country. It is im- 
possible to strike an exact balance be- 
tween these two opposing forces, but 
all in all it appears that constructive 
influences are in the ascendency. 
Since the two factors have no direct 
relation to each other, it is appropriate 
to consider them separately. 

For almost a month, kaleidoscopic 
changes in the status of the petroleum 
industry have confused investors in 
oil shares. First came a cut in prices 
paid for crude by major refining 
units; then six important producing 
states clamped down on crude oil out- 
put; the cuts were subsequently re- 
stored and well shutdowns were 
terminated immediately. The chapter 
appears to be closed, but its implica- 
tions are not yet clear. It is estimated 
that the recent production restrictions 
kept about 25 million barrels of crude 
off the market. The benefit of this 
development to the industry’s pre- 
carious inventory position is obvious 
assuming that the reduction will not 
merely affect working stocks of crude 
above ground but will be carried 
through to refined products. 

However, it is not yet assured to 
what extent this will be done. If the 
unprecedented drop in crude output 
in the last few weeks had been ac- 
companied by a similar reduction in 
refinery runs, supplies of refined 
products would now be better ad- 
justed to demand than has been the 


Remaining unfavor- 
able factors in the do- 
mestic inventory posi- 
tion are overshadowed 
by the prospects of 
war demand. 


case in almost two years. But this 
was not done; crude runs to stills set 
a new record in the week ended 
August 19 at the level of 3,575,000 
barrels daily and were only 100,000 
and 200,000 barrels smaller in the 
next two successive weeks. Stocks of 
refinable crude dropped 22 million 
barrels between August 5 and August 
26; of gasoline, less than 3 million 
barrels. It would appear wise for the 
industry to use oil currently produced 
to replenish crude inventories rather 
than to convert it into refined prod- 
ucts, of which there is already an 
oversupply in relation to domestic 
demand. 

While the supply situation is still 
unbalanced, some gains have resulted 
from the well shutdowns. It is be- 
lieved that the problem presented by 
the large amounts of crude moving to 
market under posted prices has been 
practically solved in all producing 
states with the exception of Illinois. 
Crude output in that state established 
another new record last week at the 
level of 310,250 barrels a day, and 
some unsettlement from this source 
will probably continue. The situa- 
tion is unlikely to become much worse 
than at present, however, since it is 
believed that potential production 
from Illinois fields does not exceed 
350,000 barrels. Part of the recent 
increase in output has resulted from 
the completion of two new pipe lines; 
these new outlets should stabilize 


marketing conditions to some extent. 

It has been said that in the last 
war, the Allied powers “floated to 
victory on a sea of oil.’ This state- 
ment will undoubtedly be even more 
applicable to the current conflict, since 
airplanes are expected to play a much 
more important role and other equip- 
ment is more highly motorized. 
Petroleum products are not included 
among the items classed as materials 
of war under our Neutrality Act, and 
while they may be placed on a “cash 
and carry” basis by Presidential 
proclamation, such action was not 
taken in the Spanish war or the Sino- 
Japanese conflict. Even if the Allies 
are forced to transport oil in their 
own ships, they will not be severely 
handicapped; Great Britain has the 
largest tanker fleet in the world, with 
a gross tonnage over four times as 
large as Germany’s. 

England and France are believed to 
be inadequately supplied with aviation 
gasoline, and while the United States 
has no great surplus of this product, 
output can and will be increased. Last 
year, the United Kingdom was by far 
our largest customer for ordinary mo- 
tor fuel and for lubricants, and ranked 
fourth as an export market for light 
fuel oils. France was the third larg- 
est buyer of gasoline from this coun- 
try, the fourth most important outlet 
for lubricants. Germany was also an 
important customer for petroleum 
products, but loss of this market 
should be made up several times over 
by the increased needs of the Allies. 

Despite the recent spectacular ad- 
vances in the quotations of oil shares, 
the group appears to possess a suf- 
ficiently promising future to warrant 
representation in the better equities 
such as Continental, Phillips, Pure 
Oil, Socony-Vacuum, Sun Oil, Stand- 
ard Oil (New Jersey) and Texas 
Corporation. 
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T the time this series of articles 

on inflation was scheduled for 
presentation, extended discussions of 
the subject were considered to be 
timely regardless of the immediate 
war prospects for several reasons, in- 
cluding indications of the spread of an 
armament inflation abroad (notably 
in England). It was pointed out in 
the first article that, under peacetime 
conditions, we have established the 
basis for a major inflation which, al- 
though latent in fields other than the 
bond market, required only a per- 
vasive psychological stimulus to enter 
the active stage. Even if war had 
been postponed for a year or more, 
Great Britain clearly would have 
undergone a considerable measure of 
inflation based upon the financing of 
an arms program far beyond the ca- 
pacity of the British people to meet 
in current tax payments. Although 
the position of this country was not 
comparable, the trend of events in the 
United States might have followed in 
the same general direction, despite 
some evidence of a desire in Con- 
gress to reduce deficits on accounts 
other than arms expansion. Now 
that war is no longer a threat but an 
actuality, the current situation dic- 
tates a shift in emphasis. 


War Inflation 


It was originally intended to dis- 
cuss, in this installment, the nature 
and the causes of the various types of 
inflation, including those which may 
arise from deliberate debasement of 
the currency and from chronic deficits 
attributable to causes other than those 
related to war. In view of the de- 


velopments of the last two weeks, it 
seems more to the point to concentrate 
upon the type of inflation which has 
repeatedly caused the greatest eco- 
nomic upheavals — war inflation. 
Whether or not the United States 
should become involved in the new 
conflict, it is likely that the spark has 
been provided to ignite the infla- 
tionary fuel which has accumulated in 
our economic system. 

As long as other leading currencies 
were reasonably stable, there was no 
strong incentive for a further devalua- 
tion of the dollar. Even the con- 
tinuance of deficit financing and the 
attendant credit inflation carried no 
immediate threat of a sharp rise in 
the general price level. As long as 
the ability of the banks and other 
investors to purchase new govern- 
ment bond issues does not approach 
its ultimate limit, resort to a more 
radical type of inflationary financing 


Both the direct and 
the psychological in- 
fluences of war econo- 
my act as motivation 
of general price infla- 
tions, Extent of the 
movement will depend 
upon the duration of 
hostilities and status of 
this country as neutral 
or belligerent, 
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is not inevitable. Our gold stocks 
provide ample backing for the large 
amounts of currency and bank de- 
posits outstanding. Furthermore, 
some economists have minimized the 
possibilities for a general price infla- 
tion because of the heavy surpluses of 
a number of basic raw materials and 
a general condition of large unused 
productive capacity in extractive and 
manufacturing industries. An abun- 
dance of labor and materials naturally 
acts as a strong brake upon infla- 
tionary tendencies arising from credit 
and monetary policies. 


Course of Events? 


But with the beginning of a major 
European war, these factors must be 
viewed in a different light. There 
are many questions whose answers 
are largely in the realm of conjecture, 
including those centering upon the 
effects of existing or future neutrality 
legislation on our exports, the dura- 
tion and scope of the hostilities, and 
our ability to maintain a neutral 
status in the face of prolonged war- 
fare. The course of future events will 
finally remove the clouds of uncer- 
tainty from these and other matters ; 
only then will it be possible to meas- 
ure the extent of the repercussions 
upon the American business and 
financial structures. This much may, 
however, be said with assurance: the 
probabilities of development of a gen- 
eral price inflation have. been greatly 
increased. 

Even in the absence of a relaxation 
of the restrictions imposed by the 
existing neutrality legislation, and 
recognizing that the war will disrupt 
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the normal flow of international trade, 
the net effect of a conflict of more 
than a few months duration will al- 
most certainly be an important gain 
in the utilization of currently idle man 
power and machinery. Despite the 
widely advertised emergency reserves 
of primary food materials, metals and 
other commodities accumulated by 
some of the actual and potential bel- 
ligerents, a heavy demand for food- 


stuffs, metals used in armaments, 
petroleum products, textile fibers and 
a wide variety of finished and semi- 
finished goods not proscribed by the 
Neutrality Act will become evident 
unless the war should come to a sur- 
prisingly early termination. Further- 
more, American exports to neutral 
countries, notably in South America, 
are expected to increase sharply 
owing to the inability of our strongest 


competitors to maintain their normal 
commercial relationships because of 
blockades or the preemptive right of 
war pursuits. 

Then there is the psychological fac- 
tor, the influence of which may prove 
very important in a number of fields 
of domestic business and financial ac- 
tivity which might otherwise be af- 
fected only remotely by war condi- 

(Please,turn to page 26) 


Favorable Outlook for Natural Gas 


HE natural gas industry, which 

serves a growing number of large 
industrial users and which competes 
with coal and fuel oil, stands to bene- 
fit from the war. First, from the 
quickened demand for industrial 
usage, and secondly from higher in- 
dustrial rates commensurate with in- 
creased prices for fuels competing 
with natural gas. Increased sales of 
gasoline, carbon black and other by- 
products—at better prices—will also 
bring in additional earnings. And 
with the war coming at a time when 
the seasonal trend of natural gas con- 
sumption is just emerging from the 
customary low point of the year, the 
rate of acceleration in demand could 
prove quite swift. 

The principal large scale users of 
natural gas include the steel, glass, 
brick, cement, petroleum refining and 
carbon black industries, as well as 
electric utilities for generation of 
power. The steel industry, of course, 
is one of the outstanding war bene- 
ficiaries but most of these industrial 
customers are also likely to increase 
their operations sharply. The chief 
gas-producing states are Texas, Okla- 
homa, California, Louisiana, West 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 

As shown by the following table, 
the record of the natural gas industry 
has been remarkable. The number of 
commercial and industrial customers 
has continued to increase from year 
to year since 1929 regardless of the 
depression, and the number of resi- 
dential customers has likewise in- 
creased steadily except for a tem- 
porary dip in 1932. The real gains, 
however, did not set in until 1933, 
when general business recovery got 
definitely under way. From 1933 to 
1937, the number of industrial users 
gained about 43 per cent and indus- 
trial revenues jumped over $67 mil- 
lion or 85 per cent. The importance 


to the industry of the rate of busi- 
ness activity may be gauged from the 
fact that even in 1938 (a year of sub- 
normal business volume) industrial 
gas revenues represented over 30 per 
cent of total revenues from all cus- 
tomers. With many more residential 
and commercial customers now than 
in 1929, with almost twice as many 
industrial users, and with general in- 
dustry just awakening from a pro- 
longed period of sub-normal activity, 
it seems safe to conclude that the gas 
industry will quickly recover the $23 
million revenue decline experienced 
in 1938 and set up new all-time rec- 
ords. In line with this expectation 
and despite the increased competition 
from fuel oil at the sharply lower 
prices that have prevailed, total natu- 
ral gas revenues for the first half of 
1939 were up over 8 per cent, with 
industrial revenues showing a gain of 
11.2 per cent. 


1938 1932 1929 

Thousands of customers: 
596 5,628 5,495 
Commercial .........+ 510 427 331 
Oe 41 27 22 

Cubic feet of gas sold 
1,203 832.7 989.4 
Revenues (millions) $418.9 $340.1 $374.1 
244.1 226.5 221.8 
Commercial 47.4 38.6 32.1 
127.4 75.6 120.2 


The relationship of costs to reve- 
nues will ultimately become impor- 
tant, particularly in cases of com- 
panies that produce and sell natural 
gas under fixed-rate long term con- 
tracts. But the sharp spurt in im- 
mediate demand for gas for industrial 
purposes is the most significant factor 
for present consideration—and_ this 
prospect is bright. The largest com- 
panies include the following : 

Columbia Gas & Electric, serving 
such important industrial cities as 
Dayton, Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo 
and Pittsburgh, is strategically situ- 
ated in the heart of industrial activity. 
Its arrangement for upward adjust- 
ment of rates for both electric and gas 


service in Cincinnati, in line with any 
increases in operating expenses, will 
also tend to protect profit margins 
against inflation. 

Electric Power & Light and its 
subsidiary, United Gas Corporation, 
produce and sell large quantities of 
natural gas, oil, gasoline and sulphur. 
It also owns 46 per cent of the stock 
of Mississippi River Fuel, which sup- 
plies gas to industries and for resale 
to utilities in several states, includ- 
ing the city of St. Louis. 

Cities Service and its subsidiaries, 
Empire Oil & Refining and Arkansas 
Natural Gas, have extensive natural 
gas and oil production as well as gaso- 
line facilities. Cities Service also has 
a substantial interest in the Natural 
Gas Pipeline Company of America, 
which supplies natural gas to Peo- 
ples Gas Light of Chicago. 

Lone Star Gas, Northern Natural 
Gas (controlled jointly by United 
Light & Power, Lone Star and North 
American), El Paso Natural Gas, 
Panhandle Eastern Pipeline (con- 
trolled by Columbia Gas & Electric 
and Missouri-Kansas Pipeline) and 
Union Gas of Canada are also pro- 
ducers and distributors of natural gas. 

Pacific Gas & Electric, Pacific 
Lighting, and Oklahoma Natural Gas 
enjoy long-term contracts for pur- 
chase of natural gas. Southern Natu- 
ral Gas has extensive pipelines for 
the transportation and distribution of 
gas. Peoples Gas Light, in addition 
to long term gas purchase contracts, 
has a substantial investment in Natu- 
ral Gas Pipeline of America. In con- 
nection with Peoples Gas Light, it 
can be pointed out that its ‘‘inter- 
ruptible” gas sales have recently been 
averaging about one-third of total 
sales, and this fact is considered 
significant of the company’s ability to 
earn larger profits from quickened 
industrial demand. 
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Which Stocks 


Likely Benefit War? 


66 AR” —“War Begins” — 

“The War Has Started’”— 
“Germany Invades Poland.” 
lines, on September 1, 1939, to tell the 
world that the war of nerves was at 
an end and that the war of blood 
and steel had begun. 

In London, financial markets were 
closed that day. In New York, 
stocks slumped around five points that 
morning. But late in the afternoon, 
the economics of war became a major 
consideration: The United States, 
after all, was in a strategic position to 
supply a host of materials that would 
be in demand; besides, a number of 
domestic companies operating in other 
parts of the world were also advan- 
tageously situated in this respect. The 
turnabout was swift and dramatic. 


War Babies? 


One by one, and group by group, 
the market spotlight swept the list— 
first the metals, then the oils, later the 
steels, packers, leathers and sugars. 
Up they went—one, three, five, seven, 
ten points and even more. The floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
had turned into a bedlam of buyers. 
For after more than twenty years, the 
“war babies” were having a brand 
new “coming out” party. 

An unexpectedly early début. Bank- 
ers, brokers, traders and the public 
alike were generally caught unawares. 


Head- , 


The tabulation below 
lists a number of lead- 
ing cyclical issues 
which will apparently 
gain most from hos- 
tilities abroad, Special 
situation facing air- 
craft manufacturers 
discussed, 


Is this, they wondered, a sample of 
what to anticipate from the industrial 
satellites of Mars? To a significant 
degree, yes. But hardly in the same 
proportions that sent Bethlehem Steel 
rocketing to $700 a share in the 
tingling, war-boom sessions of 1916. 
Congress, with its many _ recently 
enacted controls over the national 
economy in time of war, may see to 
that. But let the conflagration in 
Europe continue, and business in the 
United States will begin to feel the 
stimulus of huge war orders from 
overseas—present provisions of the 
Neutrality Act to the contrary not- 
withstanding. (See FW, Sept. 6; 
page 5.) 

In the August 30 issue of THE 
FINANCIAL Wortp, a number of 
stocks vulnerable to the exigencies of 
war were tabulated. These, for the 


most part, consisted of the office 
equipment and motion picture com- 
panies. While it was brought out 
that some of the adverse effects—par- 
ticularly in the case of the office 
equipments—might later turn out to 
be more fancied than real, it was 
nevertheless reiterated that the net re- 
sult on their businesses would prob- 
ably be adverse. The list which ac- 
companies this discussion is a com- 
plement to that tabulation. 

The table is admittedly incomplete. 
First of all, it was chosen with an 
eye on comparative industry positions 
of the respective companies plus their 
cyclical potentialities in time of peace. 


Double Attraction 


Then the following factors were con- 
sidered: (1) Desirability of present 
products from the standpoint of war 
demand; (2) ability to manufacture 
arms, armament and other war ma- 
terials; (3) prospect of rapid plant 
conversions to effect such manufac- 
ture; and (4) benefits in connection 
with possible price increases. The 
result is a list, each member of which 
offers a double attraction—cyclical 
representation in time of peace ; profit 
possibilities in time of war. 

If this compilation were to have 
been made in 1914, notable absentees 
would have been the motor and 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Whether Peace or War, These Companies Offer 


a Double Attraction 


Allied Chemical 
Allis-Chalmers 

American Car & Foundry 
American Cyanamid (‘B’’) 
American Locomotive 
American Smelting 
American Steel Foundries 
Anaconda Copper 

Armour (Ill.) pr. pfd. 
Bethlehem Steel 


Caterpillar Tractor 
Chrysler 

Climax Molybdenum 
Crucible Steel 

du Pont 

Ex-Cell-O 

Firestone Tire 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Goodyear Tire 


Gulf Oil 


International Harvester 
International Nickel 


International Shoe 
Kennecott Copper 
Mack Trucks 


Phelps Dodge 
Phillips Petroleum 
St. Joseph Lead 


Niles-Bement-Pond 


South Porto Rico Sugar 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Sun Oil 

Swift & Company 
Texas Corp. 

Union Carbide 

U. S. Steel 

Vanadium 
Westinghouse Electric 
Wilson & Co. (pfd.) 
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LVews and Opinions on Listed Stocks 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Ratings are from Tue FiINnaNciaAL WorLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS ; 
Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, September 6, 1939 
Allied Stores C turned to black figures in the June Glidden C+ 


Retention of existing holdings is 
warranted, strictly as a long term 
speculation; recent price, 8. Opera- 
tions of this department store chain 
have traced an expected pattern thus 
far in 1939 and, in the first six months 
of the current fiscal year (to July 31), 
black figures replaced the losses of a 
year ago. Apparently, the Allied 
Stores organization can still effect 
some refinements in merchandising 
policies and improve distribution ef- 
ficiency. Meanwhile, results in the 
final half—which normally represents 
the best period of the year—should 


record good improvement. (Also 

FW, June 7.) 

Archer-Daniels C+ 
Speculative positions in shares 


should be retained in diversified lists ; 
approx. price, 32 (paid 75 cents so 
far this year). Dynamic effect on 
earnings of inventory adjustments in 
this type of company is illustrated by 
recent fiscal year report: For 12 
months to June 30, net amounted to 
$1.8 million, or $3.01 per share. This 
compared with net approximating 
$438,000, or 43 cents a share, in the 
previous fiscal year—the latter part 
of which was featured by a heavy 
writedown on inventory account. On 
November 1, company will retire en- 
tire 7 per cent preferred issue, large- 
ly through the medium of a bank loan. 
Although interest rate has not been 
disclosed, indicated saving for the 


common is 36 cents a share. (Also 
FW, June 21.) 
Childs, pfd. Cc 


While obviously speculative, reten- 
tion of existing moderate positions in 
shares is warranted for longer term 
recovery; approx. price, (N. Y. 
Curb), 28. After more than a year 
of deficit operations, Childs finally re- 


quarter. Chief factor in the upturn 
has been earnings from its World’s 
Fair stands and_ restaurant—which 
have justified expectations. Increased 
patronage in metropolitan units, how- 
ever, has been particularly 
marked. Third quarter prospects are 
moderately favorable but company has 
a long way to go before it will be able 
to make an appreciable dent in divi- 
dend arrears, which presently exceed 


$50 a share. (Also FW, June 7.) 


Diamond Match B+ 


Income and moderate appreciation 
possibilities justify maintenance of 
present positions im shares, now 
around 32 (yield on $1.50 paid and 
declared in 1939, 4.6%). Substan- 
tial year-to-year gain in net reported 
in the June period (equal to 42 cents 
a share, against 25 cents) largely re- 
flects a special factor: In the second 
quarter of 1938, match consumers 
were withholding purchases in an- 
ticipation of repeal of the Federal ex- 
cise tax on matches, effective July 1. 
They did, however, enter the market 
on a large scale in the September 
period. This may be expected to af- 
fect comparisons in the current quar- 
ter—although the chances favor a 
relatively high profits level. (Also 


FW, June 14.) 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Amer. Sumatra Tobacco. .C+ to C 
Affected by poor tobacco crop 


El Paso Natural Gas..... B to B+ 
Gross and Net income trend up- 
ward 
Mandel Brothers ........... C+toCc 


High operating costs curb earns. 
Pacific Western QOil...... C+ to C 
Adversely affected by curtailed 
production 
Timken-Detroit Axle ....C to C+ 
tesumed div. on earns. rise 
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At prevailing levels, around 17 
shares are suitable for retention in 
speculative lists. Continuing their 
trend of earlier months, sales during 
July and August were well ahead of 
the corresponding months of 1938. 
As illustrated by report for the fiscal 
half year—to April 30—profits have 
now assumed something other than 
nominal proportions. While it is still 
too early to hazard a forecast, present 
indications are that there is little like- 
lihood of inventory losses in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, which is slated for 
completion next month. Because of 
outstanding bank loans, near term 
prospect for dividends is somewhat 


clouded. (Also FW, July 12.) 


Homestake Mining 


B+ 

No need to disturb existing hold- 
ings of shares, recently quoted at 57 
(ann, div., $4.50; yield, 7.5% 
Homestake shares were among the 
issues which lost ground during the 
sharply advancing “war babies” mar- 
ket last week. Selling was predicated 
on the belief that with price rises im- 
minent, company’s profit margins 
would suffer by virtue of higher costs. 
This, however, is only part of the 
picture. For with sterling depressed 
and with so many important cur- 
rencies now cheaper in terms of gold, 
the best bet seems to be that a higher 
dollar price for the metal will eventu- 
ally be seen. 


Inspiration Copper C 


For new purchases, better repre- 
sentation in the copper industry 1s 
available elsewhere; recent price, 18 
As is usual during periods of con- 
tinued statistical strength in the cop- 
per industry, public attention is in- 
evitably directed to the low priced 
marginal units such as Inspiration 
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Copper. Despite the fact that at least 
one stock market service recently 
recommended the shares, it is difficult 
to stir up enthusiasm for them. Aside 
from the fact that the company’s rec- 
ord is none too good, production 
costs are still comparatively high. Be- 
sides, company owes Anaconda some 
$7 million—a substantial amount that 
has burdened the company’s finances 
for some years. 


Jewel Tea 


C+ 
Chief appeal of shares is for gen- 
erous and reasonably assured income ; 
approx. price, 74 (ann. div., $4 plus 
extra; yield on $5 paid last year, 
6.7% ). Although profits in the re- 
tail store division have been some- 
what lower because of higher pay- 
rolls, aggregate results are understood 
to be exceeding year-ago levels by a 
slight margin. This increase has 
come from the wagon routes, which 
normally account for bulk of earn- 
ings. Since company is pledged to 
contribute 25 per cent of all earn- 
ings over $3 per share into an em- 
ployee retirement fund, full year net 
will probably remain around the 1938 
figure of $5.08 per share—despite the 
fact that operating profits will be 
higher. (Also FW, Apr. 12.) 


Kennecott Copper B 


Shares (recently quoted at 43) con- 
stitute a suitable medium for repre- 
sentation in the copper group (paid 
and declared so far this year, 75 
cents). Coincident with beginning of 
the final half of the current year, com- 
pany has been experiencing excep- 
tionally heavy buying of copper by 
domestic consumers. Reflecting this 
condition, earnings are understood to 
be running well ahead of the rate set 
in the first half (93 cents a share). 
Since Kennecott treats domestic sales 
as earnings at the time of contract 
rather than delivery, profits are quick 
to reflect an increase in domestic de- 
mand. (Also FW, July 26.) 


Willys for 1940 


at New Low Price 


OINCIDENT with introduction 
of 1940 models in New York 
last week, Willys-Overland executives 
expressed the belief that they had 
opened the way toward solution of the 
automobile industry’s 1 prob- 
lem”—production of full size and 
high-speed motor cars “to sell within 
reach of the 24 million American 
families with incomes of $2,000 or 
less.” With a base price of $495—a 
reduction of $65 from previous year’s 
models—the new Willys is the lowest 
priced car of standard size and per- 
formance in the automobile field. 


c+ 

Recently quoted at 14, stock is suit- 
able for retention in speculative lists 
(paid and declared so far this year, 
60 cents). With its plants running 
at the highest rate of the past two 
years, company will finish the Sep- 
tember quarter—first period of its 
current fiscal year—under happy cir- 
cumstances. Despite vacation shut- 
downs, July returned a good profit 
as compared with a loss a year ago 
while August results were also ahead 
of like 1938 levels. Company is 
presently engaged in a sizeable build- 
ing program but this is not expected 
to interfere with dividends—-which 
should exceed the 1938 total (65 
cents) this year. 


Keystone Steel 


Lerner Stores B 


Further growth prospects over the 
longer term warrant retention of 
shares, now around 28 (ann. div., 
$2). If operations describe their ex- 
pected pattern, company should ex- 
perience an important expansion in 
profits over remaining months of the 


year. For six months to July 31, 
sales increased around 6 per cent and 
net rose to the equivalent of $1.27 
per share, compared with $1.04 in 
the like 1938 period. This chain of 
specialty stores for women’s wearing 
apparel is now in its best season of 
the year and the chances favor a re- 
turn to materially higher earning 
power in 1939. (Also FW, July 19.) 


Standard Brands Cc 


Little incentive to increase any 
existing commitments in shares, 
which should be on a strictly specula- 
tive basis and modest in proportions; 
approx. price, 7 (paid and declared 
so far this year, 47% cents). To 
those who have followed the dividend 
history of Standard Brands, recent 
reduction in the interim payment to 
10 cents a share (compared with 12% 
cents previously) was not surprising. 
Dividends have always been geared 
closely to earnings and with net con- 
tinuing to lag in the first half, the cut 
was foreshadowed. At current prices, 
however, the stock appears to dis- 
count whatever uncertainties may lie 
immediately ahead. (Also FW, Aug. 
9.) 


Timken-Detroit Axle C+ 


Present speculative positions in 
shares, now around 16, should be 
continued (declared 25 cents so far 
this year). With heavy bookings 
from commercial car sources and with 
considerable expansion in demand for 
oil burners, manufacturing schedules 
in company’s plants are currently run- 
ning at high rates. Interesting in 
connection with the axle division is 
that company has acquired an en- 
viable reputation in the building of 
heavy-duty axle equipment. This has 
resulted in large orders from the 
U. S. War Department and also for- 
eign military establishments. Since 
finances are strong, dividends should 
parallel earnings. (Also FW, Apr. 
12.) 


Weekly Trends in Four Basic Industries 
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Business 
as Usual 


However much we all may regret 
that peace efforts have failed in pre- 
venting the war that has again broken 
out in Europe, there should be 
nothing in this unfortunate develop- 
ment to prevent business in this coun- 
try from going on as usual. The 
world must go on living irrespective 
of how troubled it is in certain of its 
sectors. This is neither a selfish 
thought nor a material one. We did 
not create the war; others did. If 
we should benefit because we are the 
only available large market it will re- 
sult in strengthening our hands to 
support the cause that is right and 
just in this conflict. 

The cry raised by part of the sen- 
sational press that a selfish element of 
the country is planning to profiteer 
at the expense of the stricken nations 
of Europe is not only unjust but 
premature, for the existing prices are 
still much below what they could 
have reached in a period of sustained 
peace. That “reflation” spread must 
first be filled before such an indict- 
ment could have any basis for sub- 
stantiation. Nor is there much chance 
for profiteering with taxes where they 
are now. Business should be per- 
mitted to go on as usual. 


Dam 
Spilled Over 


The perpendicular rise the stock 
market underwent in a few days 
—though sudden and _ unexpected 
on the part of a great many people— 
is not astonishing. Physically it 


could be compared to a dam in which 
the water has been accumulating 
without a sufficient outlet until it 
reached a point where it had to spill 
over. The market has been in just 
this position. Ever since the Austrian 
Anschluss the world has been kept in 
a state of uncertainty by the unpre- 
dictable Hitler. For two years in 
almost rhythmic intervals war crises 
have emerged out of the power 
politics of Europe, keeping not only 
us but the entire world in a state of 
uncertainty. In addition thereto our 
domestic political wabbling increased 
the inability of business to see a clear 
road ahead. 
excess credits kept piling up; cheap 
money went begging, for few felt they 
could use it to advantage; gold hold- 
ings kept expanding to excessive pro- 
portions. All of this like the water 
behind the dam continued to accumu- 
late, and now with a future more 
definite and more calculable there has 
occurred a spill-over in prices of com- 
modities and stocks that is most bene- 
ficial to the people, for it means in- 
creased employment and opportuni- 
ties for expansion and development. 
Even now, with all this spilling over, 
prices are still below what they were 
in 1937, so it cannot be said it has 
been an unhealthy overflow. It repre- 
sents the lifting of ten years of re- 
pression in industry, with the latter 
now trying to find a constructive 
channel through which it can flow— 
and it can go much further than it has 
so far. 


In the meanwhile our 
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Martin 
Is Right 


President William McC. Martin of 
the New York Stock Exchange took 
a logical step when in an open letter 
he declared it was about time for the 
SEC to give his organization the op- 
portunity to devote its time to build- 
ing up the national security market 
instead of frittering away its efforts 
in supplying information in response 
to all sorts of fanciful requests. Not 
only does the continuous flow of ques- 
tionnaires impinge constantly upon 
the members’ activities, but it puts 
them and the Exchange under a bur- 
densome expense. This has been one 
of the principal complaints that has 
logically been filed against the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission. It 
has been too much a busybody, med- 
dling with functions of the Exchange 
that bore no direct connection with 
the protection of the investing or 
trading public. There is no valid rea- 
son why the expense of doing busi- 
ness should be continuously increased 
in order to get inconsequential details 
that have no connection with specula- 
tive operations. Martin was within 
his rights to demand a more sensible 
change in policy. While it is true, as 
he says, that too much interference 
with freedom of operations is the 
penalty of reforms, there comes a 
stage when it becomes a severe handi- 
cap. And when that point is reached, 
the worm usually turns. Hence the 
time is approaching when the Se- 
curity & Exchange Acts are ripe for 
simplification, eliminating their un- 
necessary meddling qualities and re- 
taining their many desirable reforms. 
Now, when business activities are 
livening up, it is time to lay plans for 
weeding out the harassing details 
with which this legislation is serrated. 
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Exceptions in a Stagnant Industry 


- THE aggregate, commitments in 
textile stocks have brought but 
little profit to the investor. Even 
during the prosperous period of the 
late ‘twenties this industry as a whole 
gave a poor account of itself. While 
fundamental conditions have  im- 
proved somewhat during the last 
decade, the present general situation 
is still far from ideal, as a set of new 
adverse developments during the past 
several years has further postponed 
a return to the period of substantial 
profits this industry once enjoyed, but 
which is so far back that it is almost 
forgotten. 


Fundamental Evil 


The fundamental evil in the cotton 
and woolen divisions is overcapacity, 
which, combined with a chronic in- 
stability of prices, furnishes the 
primary cause for the industry’s gen- 
eral trend—a trend which usually 
runs in a two-year cycle with the odd 
years making the better showing. 
The number of cotton spindles in 
place reached a high of 37.9 million 
in 1925; thereafter spindles gradually 
dropped to a low of 26 million at the 
end of 1938. But the reduction of 
capacity is not as large as these fig- 
ures suggest inasmuch as the spindles 
which have been installed during re- 
cent years are more efficient. 

The percentage of active spindles 
to total spindles in place at the end 
of 1938 was slightly below the ratio 
registered at the end of 1925, giving 
evidence of the decline of activity 
over that period which, on the other 
hand, was mitigated by a larger 
“hours run’—amounting to 3,444 
hours per active spindle in 1938 as 
against only 2,898 hours in 1925. 

Woolen goods manufacturers at the 
end of 1925 had 82,558 combined 
broad and narrow looms in place 
which were operated 143.3 million 
hours during that year, but at the 
end of 1938 only 49,782 looms were 
in place, accounting for 68.5 million 
operating hours that year. 

Reasons for this recession of ac- 
tivity in the cotton and woolens are 


Difficulties of cotton 
and woolen manufac- 
turers are numerous; 
but excellent manage- 
ment permits a few 
companies to buck the 
general trend. 


the tendency toward lighter clothing 
—resulting in a corresponding per 
capita decline in consumption of cot- 
ton and wool—and the loss of a 
great part of our export markets. In 
1922, for instance, American cotton 
cloth exports reached a peak of 587 
million square yards ; they went down 
to 180 million in 1935 but recovered 
to 293 million square yards last year. 
Woolen exports in 1921 were 3.2 mil- 
lion yards ; they reached a low of 68,- 
000 yards in 1933 and recovered to 
173,000 yards last year. In 1921 total 
exports of cotton and woolen goods 
were equivalent to some 5 per cent 
of the domestic production, whereas 
last year they amounted to only 2 per 
cent. 


Another reason for the decline in 
cotton and woolen production is the 
rapid growth in the use of new fibres 
especially artificial silk. The latter 


When You Inquire 


O INSURE prompt replies to 

inquiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single security. To facilitate quick 
replies subscribers should attach a 
special delivery or air-mail stamp. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as they are received. 


No Telephone Inquiries Can Be Answered 
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in 1920 accounted for only 0.3 per 
cent of the total domestic textile con- 
sumption but increased its rate to 9.2 
per cent in 1938. For the same period 
the percentage of cotton dropped from 
88.9 per cent to 81.4 and that for 
wool from 9.9 per cent to 7.9 per cent. 

Furthermore, production costs have 
increased rather sharply during re- 
cent years as a result of labor legis- 
lation. Compared with the levels in 
force before governmental regulations 
were instituted, wages in the cotton 
industry rose by 90 per cent and 
in the woolen industry by 125 per 
cent. And the trend of labor costs 
is upward because of the prospects of 
further unionization of the industry. 


Technically Laggard 


Both the cotton and woolen indus- 
try, which account for 90 per cent of 
domestic fibre consumption, have 
failed to make such technical advances 
as have been witnessed in other fields. 
The principal reason is that the cost 
of modernization of plants is often too 
great in proportion to the higher ef- 
ficiency attainable and therefore, es- 
pecially under the present set-up of 
the preponderance of small family en- 
terprises, obsolete machinery con- 
tinues in use and technical progress 
is slowed up. 

Another reason for the unsatisfac- 
tory profit aspect of the industry is 
to be found in the fluctuations of raw 
materials, which often makes shrewd 
speculation in the commodity markets 
a decisive factor in the profit and loss 
account rather than the manufactur- 
ing operations. Dependence upon 
style changes for many lines adds to 
the difficulties. 

The reciprocal trade treaties of the 
New Deal also have not improved the 
situation, as they have facilitated the 
imports of foreign textile products 
and thereby increased competition for 
the domestic manufacturer. This 
competition from abroad of course 
will be less pronounced during the 
period of the present European war, 
which practically eliminates England 
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and other countries as exporters of 
textile goods, and furthermore the 
war should give our textile industry 
an opportunity to expand foreign 
markets, especially in South America. 

Another important factor which has 
prevented adequate progress is the 
lack of modern and aggressive mer- 
chandising policies and the large num- 
ber of middlemen between the mills 
and the ultimate consumer, who are 
all interested in maintaining a buyers’ 
market for themselves to the detri- 
ment of the manufacturer. It is there- 


fore no wonder that the few really 
successful companies in an industry 
operating under such difficulties are 
those which have adopted modern and 
progressive merchandising policies, 
have integrated their activities, elimi- 
nated unprofitable plants, modernized 
their mills and have placed emphasis 
upon quality products rather than 
upon unnamed staple merchandise. 
Such companies sell their products 
under nationwide advertised brands 
and on that basis have been able to 
make a much better showing than 


the average of the industry. Cannon 
Mills (recently priced at 33) and 
Pepperell Manufacturing (80) are 
such exceptions to the rule and these 
stocks occupy a_better-than-average 
position in the textile industry and 
afford a good return, though like the 
rest they are subject to the cyclical 
fluctuations characteristic of all tex- 
tile stocks. Cannon Mills has paid 
dividends unjnterruptedly since for- 
mation in 1928, and Pepperell can 
boast of an unbroken dividend record 
since 1852. 


Profits Through Stock Speculation 


Chapter XXVI 


Charts—W hat Not to Do About Them 


HARTS have been used for 

many years in connection with 
security operations, but it was not 
until the boom days of the late nine- 
teen-twenties that they were widely 
employed by individual investors. 
Since that time, they have become 
commonplace. But it is questionable 
whether a very large segment of the 
investing public has actually profited 
from their use. This is not because 
charts have no value, but because they 
are not suited to the purpose for 
which they are most often employed. 
Charts are merely pictorial records of 
past market movements, and as such 
they have a definite place in the 
science of speculation. But many 
people regard them as automatic or 
mechanical forecasting devices, a role 
in which they are decidedly miscast. 
Predictions based on technical factors 
are correct too often for these suc- 
cesses to be classed as mere coinci- 
dences, but not often enough to pro- 
vide the sole means to profitable 
trading. 

There can be no question that a 
charted record of past market action, 
kept up to date, provides the best 
possible means of maintaining one’s 
price perspective. A tabulation of 
previous highs and lows gives little 
information regarding the pace or 
continuity of a move, nor does it en- 
able the investor to visualize clearly 
just where the market stands in re- 
lation to important turning points wit- 
nessed in the past. A drop of five 
or ten points which might otherwise 


cause concern, can often be viewed 
with equanimity when a mere glance 
at a chart discloses that it took place 
following a sustained rise of several 
months’ duration. Similarly, an in- 
vestor is less likely to regard vastly 
inflated prices as attractive purchase 
levels if his charts tell him, as they 
did in 1929, that quotations have risen 
almost without interruption for a 
number of years. 

Orienting current prices with re- 
spect to the major trend is probably 
the most useful function served by 
charts. For those with access to 
metropolitan newspapers which pub- 
lish daily charts of various stock aver- 
ages, it is not even necessary to con- 
struct one’s own charts in order to 
keep posted on the current position 
of the general market. However, 
where the investor is willing to spare 
a few minutes or an hour a day to do 
this, he will be repaid by obtaining 
a better “feel” of the market, since 
the concentration required to post the 
changing prices of a number of in- 
dividual stocks and averages will fix 
their fluctuations more firmly in his 
mind than would be possible from a 
cursory scanning of the financial 
pages. It is unnecessary and even 
inadvisable to chart a large number 
of stocks ; one or two averages and a 
dozen or so diversified market leaders 
should suffice for average require- 
ments. 

Charts furnish a convenient means 
of comparing the action of one stock 
with others in its group and with the 


market as a whole. The significance 
of market action when considered 
without reference to fundamentals or 
to the major trend has rather decided 
limitations, but due to the wide inter- 
est in this phase of speculation, the 
subject will be discussed in detail in 
a subsequent chapter. 

The third function of charts is to 
familiarize the investor with the mar- 
ket characteristics of individual issues 
as disclosed by their past trading his- 
tory. <A chart covering a period of a 
few years will disclose whether a par- 
ticular stock is a sluggish performer 
or is rather volatile; whether it 
normally moves with the market, 
ahead of it, or behind it; whether or 
not it is readily marketable at all 
times ; whether it invariably fluctuates 
in the same direction as the market 
as a whole or is subject to individual 
influences which sometimes cause it 
to rally while other issues are declin- 
ing and vice versa. 

While it is well to know the ad- 
vantages of charts, it is even more 
important to recognize their limita- 
tions. In recent years there has de- 
veloped a pseudo-science dealing with 
the implications of chart formations 
such as continuation and_ reversal 
triangles, trading gaps, exhaustion 
gaps, breakaway gaps, etc. These 
formations are alleged to possess fore- 
casting value, much as some persons 
believe that a study of past perform- 
ances will enable them to pick the 
winner of a horse race. In both cases, 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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The Market Outlook 


Despite record gain, stock prices still are below previous “peace time” 
highs of this year. Resumption of longer term up-trend indicated. 


HE vastly changed condition of this coun- 

try today as compared with the situation pre- 
vailing in 1914 has nowhere been reflected more 
dramatically than in the action of the stock mar- 
ket during the past week. The initial impact of 
the outbreak of warfare found the stock exchange 
in a chaotic state Tuesday—a chaos caused not 
by a deluge of liquidation, but by the sudden ap- 
pearance of thousands of buyers and the with- 
drawal of offerings by those who held stocks. 
Any fear that the New York Stock Exchange 
would have to close was immediately dissipated, 
as security buying power that had been pent up 
for months was suddenly released. 


HE prospect of receipt of large war orders 

by American industry foutid a stock market 
that for a considerable time had lagged behind 
the rising business trends that have been clearly 
in evidence since last June. And even after the 
first burst of speculative enthusiasm had sub- 
sided, after carrying the familiar industrial stock 
price average to about 148, the market by and 
large still was several points below the level at- 
tained last March, when domestic business activity 
still was declining. The dynamic up-rysh which 
in such a short time has retraced most of the 
ground lost by prices in the March-April decline 
has undoubtedly placed the market temporarily 
in a more vulnerable position, but looking at the 
picture from a longer term perspective the pros- 
pects are that considerable more distance will 
have to be covered on the up-side before most 
of the issues over-discount the situation ahead. 


HE fabulous war orders now being envisaged 
by many individuals may not materialize in 
their entirety, but prolongation of the conflict will 
inevitably see very significant demand from France 
and England for a wide range of our products. 
This increment comes at a time when purely as 


a result of domestic conditions industrial activity 
seemed destined for considerable further progress 
from its lows of last spring, and cannot help ac- 
celerate the forward movement. 


VEN if—as hoped—the United States re- 

mains neutral, this country cannot escape a 
period of rising costs in most fields, a prospect 
which requires revision of the investment policies 
which until so recently seemed prudent. Interest 
rates are bound to harden, adversely affecting 
prices of gilt-edge “money” securities. Further- 
more, the fixed incomes received therefrom will 
suffer in purchasing power. Companies which 
operate under a schedule of relatively inflexible 
selling prices are in a disadvantageous position 
unless demand for their goods or services is to 
increase sharply enough so as to offset narrow- 
ing profit margins. Although as a matter of in- 
surance it is inadvisable at any time to exclude 
the relatively stable income common stocks from 
one’s portfolio, demand for this type of issue will 
lag in favor of representatives of companies whose 
profits tend to rise (and fall) faster than changes 
in general industrial activity. With the present 
arms embargo in effect, shares of companies which 
manufacture actual implements of combat are not 
in as good a market position as the shares of 
those which supply essential raw materials, semi- 
finished goods and the wide range of finished 
products needed by the countries at war. 


ESPITE the vigorous price rise already 

registered, and the possibility that the mar- 
ket may have shortly to experience some degree 
of technical adjustment, all present indications 
are that the longer term upward trend for selected 
stocks has been resumed, and that before the in- 
evitable deflation it will carry further than had 
previously seemed likely.—IV’ritten September 7; 
Richard J. Anderson. 
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The Trend Things 


Inflation Looming? 


Despite the monetary and credit background for 
inflation built up over the past half dozen years, 
a general price inflation has not yet materialized. 
One reason has been the heavy surpluses of a num- 
ber of basic raw materials, the general condition 
of large unused productive capacities in extractive 
and manufacturing industries, and an abundance 
of labor. But with the beginning of a major war- 
fare, the situation must be viewed in a materially 
different light, and about the least that now can 
be said is that the probabilities of development of 
a general price inflation have been greatly in- 
creased. If the precedents afforded by the last 
World War are to be followed, we could look for 
a real price inflation to begin not sooner than 
1940. But there is considerable doubt that trends 
ahead of us will closely follow those of 25 years 
ago. An important consideration here is that 
prices already are at depressed levels and extreme 
ease exists in the credit situation (a stringency in 
which choked off the incipient boom in commodi- 
ties early in the 1914 war period). All in all, a 
far reaching general price inflation may easily be 
envisaged, even if this country succeeds in main- 
taining neutrality. And if the United States 
should become involved, the probability of an ex- 
plosive price inflation would be greatly enhanced. 
( Details on page 7.) 


Arms Embargo: 


Judged on the basis of the number of individual 
items covered, the President’s proclamation of em- 
bargo on shipment of munitions to belligerents is 
an impressive document. In reality, however, the 
proscribed articles are few. Actual guns cannot 
be shipped, nor ammunition and explosives. Air- 
planes and parts, tanks and armor also are barred, 
but there seems no inhibition against sale and 
shipment of copper, foodstuffs, oil, gasoline, cot- 
ton, wool, steel (if not in finished form for 
ordnance), tools, machinery and all the other 
things which are essential to modern warfare. All 
in all, it is obvious that such a wide range of goods 
can be sold, under the proclamation, that pro- 
longed hostilities will bring a significant boom to 
a wide sector of American business. So far as the 
airplane manufacturers are concerned, their posi- 
tion at the present time is an uncertain one, with 
large orders from abroad still to be fulfilled. It 
may be that some loophole can be found to permit 
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them to fill their contracts (shipment to Canada, 
perhaps), but in any event it is understood that 
most of the companies have been guaranteed by 
purchasers against actual loss in the event that 
deliveries are impossible. 


Bond Outlook: 


For a number of months it has appeared that 
money rates had about reached a bottom—and 
that, consequently, prices of high grade bonds 
were at approximately their ceiling. The next im- 
portant change obviously would be a rise in inter- 
est rates and a decline in bonds. The events of 
the past week—and the situation which seems now 
to be before us—appear to be hastening that 
change. Thus high grade low coupon bonds now 
occupy a particularly vulnerable position market- 
wise, and some changes in the bonds listed on 
Page IV seem in order. Continuation of regular 
payment of interest is not in question, but those 
interested in preserving capital against the effects 
of a declining market can consider the following 
suggestions. Chesapeake & Ohio ref. & imp. “D 
& E” 3%s, 1996 (recently quoted at 92), Koppers 
Company Ist 4s, 1951 (at 95), and Union Pacific 
deb. 3%s, 1971 (at 92) are being removed from 
the list of current purchase recommendations. In 
their place there are being substituted several 
medium grade obligations having higher yields and 
whose market status depends more on the credit 
standing of the issuing companies than on current 
and prospective money rates. While not immune 
to money market conditions, this type of security 
should prove less sensitive thereto than issues of 
the highest grade. The substitutes: Container 
Corporation deb. 5s, 1943, recently priced at 97 ; 
Great Northern gen. 5s, 1973, at 86; Lion Oil con- 
vertible 414s, 1952, at 100; Utah Power & Light 
Ist 5s, 1944, at 96. 


Adversely Affected: 


Now that actual warfare on a major scale has 
broken out in Europe, investor attitude toward a 
number of important stock groups must be re- 
vised. Among the companies which stand to lose 
significant proportions of their current business 
are the office equipments, the motion picture mak- 
ers, and a number of specialty situations (see 
F. W. Aug. 30). Issues in this category which 
have been carried in the list of recommendations 
on Page IV are few, but comment thereon is 
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timely. Remington Rand $4.50 preferred and the 
company’s debenture 4%s have recently been 
quoted several points below the price at which they 
originally came into the list. While it is not ex- 
pected that the company’s business will be affected 
sufficiently to endanger regular payments on these 
issues, they have lost some degree of the attraction 
formerly possessed and are consequently being 
dropped. A prolongation of the war with its re- 
sultant increases in prices of all kinds—even if 
this country continues to stay out of the conflict 
—will find utility companies encountering rising 
costs which in most cases will probably not be fully 
offset by expanding sales. Thus, recommendation 
is being withdrawn from Engineers Public Serv- 
ice. This company’s 5 per cent preferred stock, a 
high grade issue, runs the risk of price deprecia- 
tion in the event that money rates harden further, 
and this issue also is being removed from the list. 
Louisville Gas & Electric Class A, which affords 
a good yield from a reasonably well protected 
dividend, is being moved from the ‘Business 
Cycle” group to the “Income””’ classification. 


Metals: 


An almost unprecedented sellers’ market has 
prevailed for non-ferrous metals in the past few 
days. Fearful of price advances due to war de- 
mand, and anticipating substantial increases in 
their own requirements for the same reason, con- 
sumers have been bidding for more metal than 
producers are willing, or in some cases able, to 
sell. For example, producers’ domestic sales of 
copper on September 1 were the largest for any 
day in over three years, yet demand was far from 


Market Opinion: The recent market action of 
metal shares has reflected the considerable better- 
ment in the earnings outlook for the group. As 
usual, however, the dominant units will get the 
cream of the business; since all metal stocks have 
been bid up indiscriminately, present quotations 
appear to offer attractive opportunities for with- 
drawal from highly speculative equities represent- 
ing high cost or other marginal enterprises. 


Gold Shares: 


Shares of the gold mining companies have been 
conspicuously weak in recent trading sessions 
when a large part of the remainder of the stock 
list was moving to sharply higher prices. The 
theory behind the selling is, of course, that a period 
of rising operating costs seems inevitable, and that 
with the price of gold fixed, profit margins will 
suffer. On short term, this theory is perhaps 
sound enough. But from a longer range view it 
seems that the implications of monetary inflation 
that have been raised by the outbreak of war are 
sufficient to make a higher gold price a distinct 
prospect eventually. Whether this would also 
bring with it new excess profits taxes on the 
miners (as has already occurred in South Africa), 
remains for the future to determine. But the fact 
remains that the sound gold shares have not lost 
all of their inflation hedge attributes. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 
Financial Markets—Easily absorb initial effects of 
outbreak of war in Europe; stocks, commodities soar. 
Carloadings—Score another new high for 1939, 


4 Department Stores Sales—Continue gains over 
satisfied. Copper has been marked up from 10.50 year-ago levels. 
7 
to 12 = from to Neutral. Pastors: 
ants; z 3 ants. 
/ cents to cents : ne Special Session—May be called to overhaul na- 
supply-demand situation is so tight that prices tion’s neutrality begislation. 
could undoubtedly be set still higher, but pro- week; no 
ducers are somewhat worried about Government 
price control measures and present quotations may Negative Factor: 
prevail for a time. Foreign Exchange—Sterling extends decline. 
SENSITIVE STOCK AVERAGE ll | |_| 10025 
2 8 ttt tit CA Tt | 
33 VOLUME OF SALES | 
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Current Recommendations 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment 
portfolio backlog. While all are not of the high- 
est grade, they are reasonably safe as to interest 


and principal : 


For Income: 
*Chesapeake & Ohio ref. &. 

imp. “D & E” '96...... 92 3.80 
Champion Paper deb. 434s, 50. 101 4.70% 
Container Corp. deb. 5s, 97 5.15 
Gt. Northern gen. 5s, ’73...... 86 5.81 
*Koppers Co. Ist 4s, ’51....... 95 4.21 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4%s,’70 85 5.29 
*Union Pacific deb. 3%s, ’71... 92 3.80 
ist Ss, 44........ 9 5.2 
For Profit: 

Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s,’52. 109 3.67% 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, 88 4.54 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4%s,’52 100 4.50 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 31%4s,’52. 114 3.08 
Phillips Petroleum conv. deb. 3s, * 

*Remington Rand deb. 4%s,’56 98 4.33 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 

conv. deb. 4s, ’48............ 109 3.67 


*Removed from list this week. 71940. 


101% 


PREFERRED 


For Income: 


STOCKS 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for 


investment purposes for income. 


Recent 

Price 

Firestone Tire 6% cum........ 101 
Interchemical Corp. 6% cum... 105 


*Public Service of N.J.5% cum. 104 
Walgreen Drug 44% cum.(w.w) 91 
West Penn Elec., $7 cum. cl.*A’ 99 


For Profit: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of 


appreciation are combined in these issues: 


Chesapeake & Ohio$4non-cum. 94 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

(w. w.) 
Goodyear Tire $5 cum. conv... 
Radio Corp.$3.50 Ist cum. conv. 60 


*Remington Rand $4.50 cum. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. 
While not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted 
than those of the “Business Cycle” group. 


Yield 
4.25% 


Call 
Price 


107% 
48% 
110 
100 
100 


105 


Divi- Indi- Annual Divi- Indi- Annual 
Recent dends cated — Earnings — Recent dends cated — Earnings — 

STOCKS Price 1938 Yield 1937 1938 _ STOCKS Price 1938 Yield 1937 1938 
Amer. Home Products. 51 $2.40 4.7% $3.88 $3.75 General Foods ......... 40 $2.00 5.0% $1.75 $2.50 
Amer. Snuff .......... 62 3.25 52 3.13. 3.32 Life Savers ........... 38-240 63 295 281 
Bon Ami “A”.......... 107 6.00 56 1471 14.69 Liggett & Myers, B.... 100 5.00 5.0 6.35 6.09 
Louisville G. & E. “A”. 18 1.50 83 1.96 1.99 
Bristol-Myers ......... 47. 240 5.1 321 325 Nati an 
> National Distillers 23 200 87 3.86 3.85 
Continental Insurance... 34 1.80 5.3 273 «6257 Pacific I 4 
acific Lighting ....... 46 3.00 65 410 4.18 
Corn Products ........ 63 3.00 4.7 2.52 3.18 Sterling Products 75 380 49 529 
First Bationsl Stores... 43 290 SB «384 2338 | 
irs United Shoe Machinery 78 4.25 54 y4.24 y3.95 


x—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 


1938. 


y—Fiscal years ended February 28, 1939 and 1938. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising markets, stocks of the business 
cycle type are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. The 
issues listed in this group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is 
declining but their potentialities for recovery are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount 


in well diversified portfolios. 


Divi- 
Recent dends 

Price 1938 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 40 $1.50 


American Brake Shoe.. 44 1.00 


Amer Cyanamid “B”... 34 0.45 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 45 ex 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 81 ve 
Climax Molybdenum... 50 2.20 
Consol. Coppermines... 9 = 0.25 

Crucible Steel ......... 41 
Curtiss-Wright “A”.... 26 1.00 
Electric Auto-Lite .... 35 1.00 


*Engineers Pub. Service 11 


c—Nine-months. D—Deficit. 


(18) 


prolonged warfare. 
ual 


Ann 

— Earnings —— 

1937 1938 STOCKS 

$4.42 $1.44 International Nickel.... 
4.01 1.03 Kelsey “A” 
2.09 0.91 Lima Locomotive ...... 
Ward.... 
319 D008 Motor Wheel ......... 
0.64 D290 National Gypsum ...... 
2.85 312 Newport Industries .... 
0.32 ‘itd Paraffine Companies ... 
5.26 D8.78 Square D Company.... 
24.25 22.43 Texas Corporation .... 
3.43 1.53 Timken Roller Bearing. 
0.76 0.81 Weston Electrical Inst.. 


z—12 months ended October 31. 


*Removed from list this week. 


IV 


Recent 
Price 


Divi- 
dends 
1938 
$2.00 


) s. Included herein are representatives of a number of companies which 
should stand to benefit earningswise from 


Annual 

1937 1938 

$3.32 2.09 
3.39 D3.11 
4.83 D3.26 
3.41 3.50 
2.11 0.73 
0.33 0.49 
2.22 D0.09 

c1.98 c2.08 
2.15 0.38 
3.09 1.17 
2.31 0.51 
5.02 2.15 
4.49 0.59 
2.10 0.71 


» 
4 
Price 5.947% 0. 
| 5.71 110 
Not 
10274 
he 
| 
| 
HH 
| 
| 
| 
16 0.40 
Hil] 39 2.00 
24 0.621% 
|| 


OT long after guns began to boom along the Polish- 

German border, traders looked at the list and came 

to the sudden conclusion that the “war brides” had plenty 

of charm left—despite the passage of more than twenty 

years since last exercising their particular brand of attrac- 

tion. The realization laid the groundwork for one of the 
most remarkable sessions in recent years. 


N Tuesday, after traders and the public had had 

the benefit of some seventy hours to ponder the 
situation, stocks boiled through a six-million share day 
and equities calculated to benefit from hostilities abroad 
jumped 5 to 20 points. It was the biggest session in 
almost two years and the price advance—10.03 points 
measured by the familiar industrial average—was the 
greatest since October 6, 1931. 


S some persons expressed it, “It was 1929 all over 

again,” an observation that brokers were quick to 
confirm. The tape was continually behind the market 
and the public threw in orders to buy without regard for 
price. The main idea, it seemed, was to buy anything 
with the word “steel,” “copper,” “oil,” “lead,” “zinc,” 
etc., in its title so as to cash in on the almost fantastically 
rapid increase of paper values. It was.a day of sensa- 
tions in commodity markets too, with at least one of the 
widely recognized indexes scoring the sharpest advance 
in its history. 


LL in all, the spectacle was none too reassuring to 
those who have witnessed the collapses that seem 
inevitably to follow such speculative excesses. From at 


arketwise and Otherwise 


least one standpoint, however, it was reassuring for it 
served to disprove, with crushing effect, the doleful pre- 
dictions of those who have maintained that “big days” 
in Wall Street were definitely a thing of the past. 


HAT with talk of higher price levels filling the air, 

action of the utility shares was in direct contrast 
to that of the industrials. Brokers reported considerable 
switching from this group into the “war babies” and this, 
of itself, accounted for much of the declines. But as for 
outright liquidation of the group on a large scale, this was 
not evident. All present circumstances considered, some 
quarters feel that the utilities are being oversold. 


HE question of just how long it would be before 

business would be placed in this country as a result 
of the war in Europe was answered last week. On 
Wednesday, steel companies reported a flood of cable or- 
ders from numerous foreign countries that formerly dealt 
with English, French and German producers. Continua- 
tion of hostilities will, of course, augment this business. 
And since steel-making exerts a profound effect on the 
entire economy, the stimulus will be felt throughout 
American industry. 


ARKET observers who make it a practice to di- 
vorce their thinking from that of the “majority,” 

are saying that the thing to look out for now is a “peace 
scare.” The advice seems logical, for the recent rise has 
been swift, wide and apparently predicated upon a defi- 
nite continuation of the war.—IlVritten, September 6. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended September 5, 1939 


Shares Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Republic Steel! 275,100 16% 26% +10 
Anaconda Copper ......... 231,300 25 385% + 3% 
231,100 47%, 6634 +19 
General Motors ........... 191,000 45% 51% + 55% 
168,900 17% 15 — 2% 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 162,300 5914 8234 +23%4 
Armour & Company (Ill.).. 155,000 3% 84 + 43% 
Callahan Zinc-Lead ........ 144,800 % 1% + % 
Curtiss-Wright ............ 142,600 434 6% + 2% 
Cuban-American Sugar .... 134,500 3% 13 + 9% 
Kennecott Copper ......... 31,100 3514 44 + 8% 
Chrysler Corporation ...... 129,800 795% 837% + 44% 
Aviation Corporation ...... 105,900 3% 5% + 2% 
American Zinc, Lead....... 102,100 4% 114% + 7% 
126,200 40 46 + 6 


Shares -—Price—“ Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
3aldwin Locomotive ....... 122,200 11% 17% + 
New York Central......... 104,400 134% 16% 
Yellow Truck & Coach..... 94,900 14% 17% + 
Inspiration Cons. Copper... 93,200 11 20 + 
Socony-Vacuum. ........4.. 89,800 10% 1454 + 
Standard Oil-(N. J.)........ 88,900 4034 4834 + 
Radio Corp. of Amer....... 87,800 53% 6 + 
North American Aviation.. 81,200 1436 18% + 
Commercial Solvents ...... 79,900 10% 1334 + 
Calumet & Hecla........... 75,900 5u 10% + 
General Flectric: 74,300 36% + 
Wilson & Company........ 73,600 3% 7% + 
International Nickel ....... 72,700 4834 55% + 
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Adams-Millis Corporation 


American Sugar Refining Company 


. Earnings and Price Range (ALL) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to September 6, 1939 30 
Incorporated: 1928, North Carolina, as a 20 
merger of five hosiery mills. Office: 400 10 
English Street, High Point, N. C. New 0 
York Office: 271 Church Street. Annual 
meeting: Third Wednesday in March. Num- . EARNED PER SHARE $4 


ber of stockholders: about 1,500. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 


Capital stock (no par).......... 156,000 shs 1931 °32 °33 °34 “35 °36 “37 1938 


Business: Largest U. S. producer of men’s, women’s and 
children’s low priced cotton, rayon and silk hosiery. About 90% 
of output consists of cotton, or cotton and rayon combination 
hosiery, and approximately 75% of its business is with leading 
chain stores. Has expanded into full-fashioned silk hosiery 
field with new plant of 175,000 dozen pairs annual capacity. 

Management: Capable; with the business since 1905. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital June 30, 
1939, $1.2 million; cash and marketable securities, $586,785. 
Working capital ratio: 2.3-to-1. Book value of common, $21.76 
a share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid uninterruptedly since 1928, 
though at varying rates. 

Outlook: Direct selling policy sharply cuts promotion and 
advertising expenses and together with strategic location of 
plants makes company lowest cost producer in its field. 

Comment: Retirement of preferred in 1938 has improved 
position of capital stock, whose chief appeal is for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ae. year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends — Range 
$0.47 $0.56 $1.03 $2.00 30%—12 

0.54 1.79 2.63 1.00 2154— 8 
1.98 1.42 3.41 1.75 34%—16 
1.46 1.47 2.93 2.00 37%4—28 
0.88 1.67 2.55 2.00 35%—17 % 
1.61 1.15 2.76 2.50 28% —17% 
1.34 1.87 3.21 1.25 24 —14% 
1.38 *0.75 *25 —19% 


~*To September 6, 1939. 


American Stores Company 


Data revised to September 6, 1939 40 

Incorporated: 1917, Delaware, as a con- 30 
solidation of four chain store companies, 20 ——- 
each of which had been in business over 10 

twenty-five years. Office: 424 N. 19th Street. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting: Third eee ee 


Wednesday in March. Number of  stock- 
holders: 8.964. 

Capitalization: Funded 1931 "36 "37 1938 


Capital Stock (no par value) 


Business: One of the oldest chain grocery and meat store 
systems. At close of 1938 operated some 2,400 stores, majority 
located in Pennsylvania and states immediately adjoining. 
Handles nationally advertised and also own brands. 

Management: Well regarded and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital at end of 1938, 
$17.7 million; cash, $5.1 million; marketable securities, $2.7 
million. Working capital ratio: 10.8-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $21.89 a share. 

Dividend Record: Except for 1938, payments made each year 
1920 to date. 

Outlook: Although the earnings trend over the past few 
years has been unimpressive, the improvement noted in the 
chain-store tax situation, benefits from the rearrangement of 
stores and close control over operating costs have improved 
earnings prospects. 

Comment: Pending definite indication that recent profits 
gains will hold, the shares remain in a speculative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


a. year period ended: June 4 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
$1. $1.35 $3.31 $2.50 363%, —20 
1.40 3.22 2.5 47 %—30 
0.98 2.58 2.50 44% —37 

1.01 2.09 2.00 43 —32% 

0.74 1.57 2.00 36 —24% 

D 0.04 0.38 1.50 26%— 7% 

0.16 0.04 None 11%— 6% 

aks 0.25 *14%— 8% 


*To September 6, 1939. 


Earnings and Price Range (ASR) 

Data revised to September 6, 1939 100 cece 
Incorporated: 1891, New Jersey, as successor 80 

of Sugar Refineries established in 60 

1887. Office: 120 Wall Street, New York 40 

City. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday 20 

in March. Number of stockholders, y EARNED PER SHARE $6 
and preferred: (Dec., 1936) 21,749. . 
Capitalization: Funded debt......... . -None $3 
rred stock ($7 cum. $100 $6 

450,000 shs 1931 ‘32 °33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 

Oommen stock ($100 par)........ 450,000 shs 


*Non-callable, 

Business: Important factor in the domestic sugar refining 
industry; normally supplies over 20% of domestic cane sugar 
consumption though melting capacity is equivalent to some 
30%. Holds stock interest in several domestic beet sugar and 
refining companies, including 25% of the common of National 
Sugar Refining. Trade names: “Domino” and “Franklin.” 

Management: Capable, aggressive and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital at end 


of 1938, $27.3 million; cash and short term loans, $11.8 mil- 
lion; marketable securities, $3.6 million. Working capital 


ratio: 6.5-to-1. Book value of common, $121.72 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
1891, likewise on common with the exception of period from 
1922 to 1925. Again suspended October, 1938. 

Outlook: Rate of sugar consumption and satisfactory spread 
between raw cost and refined sugar price determine earnings. 

Comment: Lowering of dividend protection has detracted 
from former high investment status of preferred; the com- 
mon is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share.... $3.01 $4.03 $3.84 $0.94 $2.67 $2.21 D$6.10 > 
Dividends paid ..... 3.25 2 00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.25 *None 


Price Range: 


High 39% 74 72 70% 63% 56% 31 * 3416 
Low 13 21% 46 50% 48% 24 19% *15% 


*To September 6, 1939. 


Barnsdall Oil Company 


Earnings and Price Range (BD) 


Data revised to September 6, 1939 m4 

Incorporated: 1916, Del. Name changed to 30 PRICE RANGE 

Barnsdall Corporation, 1919, and present 20 

title adopted 1936. Executive Office: 120 10 

Broadway, New York City; general operating 0 o $2 
office: Tulsa, Okla. Annual meeting: Third EARNED PER SHARE 

Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders GudaZir 
(July 15, 1939): 16,915. " 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... *$7,500,000 $2 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... 2,250,344 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


*Serial bank loans maturing 1942-47. 

Business: Since changes effected in 1935, company is en- 
gaged solely in crude oil operations and the refining and 
marketing interests have been divorced from parent com- 
a separate corporation (Barnsdall Refining Corpora- 
tion) having been formed and the shares distributed to 
Barnsdall stockholders. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $2.9 million; cash, $1.5 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.4-to-1. Book value of stock, $7.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Somewhat irregular. Dividends in vary- 
ing amounts from 1926 to 1931; omitted until November, 1935. 
Present rate, $1 per annum. 

Outlook: Aggressive policy of expansion through acquisitions 
and development work should enable company considerably 
to increase its earning power during normal periods. 

Comment: Divorcement of refining division has improved 
status of the stock. However, earnings will undoubtedly con- 
tinue volatile and issue must still be regarded as speculative. 


wes, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE —— OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


—Year'’s Tota 
ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 39 Dec. 31 Reported ~Aajusted ‘Range 
1932.. D$0. 18 $0.01 D$0.05 D$0.17 D$0.39 D$0.34 Non 5% 
193% 0.05 Nil D 0.86 D 0.69 None 11 — 3 
0.25 D0.29 D047 D 0.34 None 10 —5% 
0.25 0.26 0.35 0.58 $0.20 14%— 5% 
0.24 0.20 1.01 1.44 0.81 284%—14% 
0.32 D 0.03 0.85 1.68 1.00 fed 
0.41 10 1.26 1.39 1.00 21%—10% 
*After elimination of lease purchase costs and profits on sale of assets. t+To Sep- 


tember 6, 1939. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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Know the Men Who 
Run Your Corporations 
Johns- turing)... . Left Chrysler to become 
Manville’s president of Copeland Products in 
President 1926 and switched to the presidency 
Lewis H. of the old Kelvinator Corporation in 
Brown 1928. ... Worked to effect the merger 
with Nash Motors in 1937 which re- 
sulted in the new Nash-Kelvinator 
MALL Corporation—he has been president 


town born, 
a product of 
Creston, Iowa. 

. District 
school educated and a graduate of the 
University of Iowa (A.B.).... 
Earliest job: farmhand during vaca- 
tions. ... Started career with the Fort 
Wayne Corrugated Paper Company 
in 1915 and left in 1917 to enlist in 
the army during the World War— 
was retired as captain of the infantry. 
.. . Worked for Montgomery Ward, 
1919-27, and then was offered the 
position of assistant to the president 
of Johns-Manville Corporation. 
Elected president of “J-M” in 1929, 
the position he has held since. . 
Steered company through the depres- 
sion from sales of $20 million in 1932 
back to $60 million in 1937; total 
assets, 1932, $36 million; now $51 
million. Only hobby: his job. 
Favorite sports: mostly golf, plus 
some deep sea fishing. Father: three 
daughters, including debutante twins. 


—Finfoto 


Nash- 
Kelvinator’s 
President 
George W. 


Mason 


ATIVE 

of Valley 
City, North 
Dakota. ... 
Country school 
education—worked way through Uni- 
versity of Michigan (B.S.).... First 
job: in the manufacturing division of 
Studebaker Corporation. . . . Later 
with Dodge Brothers, the Irving Na- 
tional Bank of New York (in charge 
of business extension) and Chrysler 
Corporation (in charge of manufac- 


of the combination ever since. 

In 1928 he was in command of assets 
of $15.9 million ; today, $27.3 million. 
Primary hobby: salesmanship—the 
initiator of the National Salesman’s 
Crusade of the past year. Favorite 
sport: golf. Father: two sons. 


Underwood 
Elliott’s 
Executive 
Vice- 
President 
L. C. Stowell 


of a 
N ew 
Hampshire 
landlord. 


Attended pub- 
lic high school and prepared at Philips 


—Haines 


Andover Academy. . . . Graduate of 
Harvard (A.B.).... Earliest job: a 
summer hotel bell boy. . . . Started in 


business as assistant to the Boston 
sales manager of Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company. .. . Was president of the 
Dictaphone Corporation when asked 
to join the Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company as executive vice-president 
in mid-1936. ... Total assets of 
“UEF”: $27 million in 1936; $30 
million now. Primary outside activi- 
ties: home town civic improvements. 
Favorite sports: golf, swimming and 
an ardent college football fan. Father : 
a son and a daughter. 


Platinum tor Steel 
CCORDING to Steel Facts, or- 


gan of the American Iron & 
Steel Institute, steel companies buy 
about $10,000 worth of platinum each 
year for industrial purposes. 
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FACTS 


NOT CLAIMS 
> 


—To be sure of results, the 
advertiser today must place 
his message before people 
who have the means to buy. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD is 
read for information and ad- 
vice about 
stands to reason, therefore, 
that people who have funds 
to invest also have money 
for their business require- 
ments and personal wants. 


investments. _ It 


Since the subscribers represent 
larger than average investors, it 
follows that they comprise mainly 
the higher income groups—execu- 
tives, administrative and _profes- 
sional men. 


A readership of such high calibre 
constitutes a controlling buying 
force—a force the power and sig- 
nificance of which cannot be tabu- 
lated, card-indexed, nor 
which a circle cannot be drawn. 


around 


Investments, services and products 
of sound worth advertised in THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD reach the 
most substantial present-day buy- 
ing group. 


now to test 
Tue Financia Wortp's 
influence and _ ability to 
produce results for you. 


Determine 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


demand constant scrutiny of each new 
situation. Send in a list of your securi- 
ties for our up-to-date analysis. Write 
Dept. K-6. 


CisHoim (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


WELLINGTON 


FUND 


Prospectus of this Mutual Invest- 
ment Fund Available through 
your Investment Dealer or from 


W. L. MORGAN & CO. 
Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 


| 
ay 
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Bond Market Digest 


HE respite from war alarms 

which afforded the bond market 
a brief period of quiet trading and 
tentative recovery during the closing 
days of August proved to be merely 
the proverbial calm before the storm. 
The subsequent decline in foreign 
bonds, U. S. Governments, munici- 
pals, and high grade corporate obliga- 
tions has exceeded in scope even the 
pronounced recession of the week 
ended August 26. In several impor- 
tant respects, however, the two peri- 
ods differ. The decline during the 
last full week in August extended to 
practically every division of the list; 
since September 1 the losses have 
been even more severe in high grade 
issues but many speculative bonds 
have recovered sharply, with good 
gains especially numerous among the 
rails. The severe slump in bonds of 
most European countries has con- 
tinued, but Italian and South Ameri- 
can obligations have rallied. Among 
domestic issues, the gains in con- 
vertible issues have been especially 
prominent, as rapid advances in the 
stock market have restored interest in 
the possibilities of bonds carrying 
conversion options. 


New Record 


Volume advanced rapidly with the 
beginning of actual hostilities and last 
Wednesday the turnover on the New 
York Stock Exchange reached a new 
all time record of $83.2 million, of 
which $72.3 million was accounted for 
by U. S. Governments. This com- 
pares with the previous record of 
listed trading in Governments, a vol- 
ume of $40.6 million on December 30, 
1918. Trading in this division, which 
is largely transacted “over the coun- 
ter” under normal conditions, was 
shifted to the Stock Exchange. The 
Reserve Banks and government agen- 
cies accounted for most of the bids 
and it is believed that heavy support 
orders were executed for these buy- 
ers. However, losses for long term 
Treasuries averaged close to a point 
a day, over a three-day period, an 
exceptionally severe price readjust- 
ment for this market, despite the in- 
dications of extensive official support. 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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High grade, low coupon corporation 
bonds, lacking any comparable organ- 
ized assistance, registered even great- 
er declines, with many issues quoted 
5 to 10 points below their 1939 highs. 


Change In Major Trend? 


The shock of a major catastrophe 
is bound to exert at least a temporary 
effect upon all markets, including that 
for the highest grade investment 
bonds. A sharp sell-off, lasting only 
a few days, does not in itself neces- 
sarily portend a change in the long 
term trend. Last Wednesday there 
were indications of at least a technical 
recovery in the best grade of corpora- 
tion issues, while weakness in the 
U. S. Government list persisted. A 
similar recovery in Treasuries would 
tend to clear away the panic atmos- 


phere. On the other hand, a con- 
tinued decline in Governments would 
create grave misgivings with respect 
to the outlook for the entire high 
grade market. 

In any event, long range bond mar- 
ket prospects are certain to be the 
subject of intensive study in the near 
future by trustees, officers of financial 
institutions, and others who are re- 
sponsible for the policies governing 
the employment of large amounts of 
investment funds. The future of high 
grade bond prices has been given ex- 
tensive study in recent months, even 
before conditions in Europe became 
acute. An article in the May 3 issue 
of THE FinaNcIAL Wor-p pointed 
out several factors which might 
change the long term trend of high 
grade bond prices, with emphasis 
upon the possible effects of a major 
war. Governments and high grade 
municipals reached their highest price 
level last June; although the subse- 
quent decline was moderate up to 
mid-August, the recession gave rise 
to discussion of the possibility that 
the bull market in bonds had passed 
its peak. 


Lower Prices 


In the light of subsequent events, 
this possibility is translated into a 
strong probability. In the first place, 
the psychological effects of the cur- 
rent slump will not be quickly erased, 
even if there should be a substantial 
recovery in the markets for the bonds 
which have been most drastically af- 
fected. Shell Union Oil 2's, which 
were marketed only a few weeks ago, 
were quoted early last week 10 points 
below their July offering price of 
9734. Other comparatively recent is- 


Bond Redemptions 


Redemption 
Amount Date 


Entire Nov. 1,'39 


Issue 
— Radiator Co. 4%s, 


1 
Birmingham Water Works Co. 


Ser. A 5%s, 1954........ $5,500,000 Oct. 3,39 
Birmingham Ww — Works Co. 
Ser 460,000 Oct. 3,39 
Birmingham’ Ww oer Works Co. 
Ber. © Se, 00.000 3,893,000 Oct. 3,'39 
Brooke (E. & G.) Iron Co. 
SS 30,000 Oct. 
Central Service Co. Ist A 
Entire Oct. 1,'39 
Cheyerine Co. lst 
ome Bros. Co. Ist 6%s, 
Entire Oct. 1,'39 
Dayton Power & Light Co. 
Ist & ref. 344s, 1960...... 140,000 Oct. 1,°39 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron 
Range Ry. Co. Ist 
1962 492,000 Oct. 1,°39 


80,000 Oct. 1,’39 


Products Co., Ine. 

[st & coll. 6s, 1943....... Entire Oct. 2,’39 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

1,475,000 Oct. 1,'39 
Greenwich Water & Gas Co. 

coll. tr. A & B 5s, 1952.. Entire Oct. 1,°39 
Hanson- Simons Co. Ist 5% eS, 

10,000 Nov. 1,'39 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 


Redemption 
Amount Date 
$223,500 Oct. 


Entire Oct. 1,°39 


Issue 
Miller & Lux, Ine, . 
New York & Westchester Ice 
Service lst 64s, 19 
Northwestern 


Electric Co. 


extd. ist Ge, 1945......... 324,400 Nov. 1,°39 
Pirelli Co. of Italy 7s, 1952 Entire Nov. 1,’39 
Pittsburgh Forgings Co. 1st 6s Entire Oct. 1,39 
Public Utility Investing Corp. 

ool. tr. Ge, 1046. ......00. Entire Oct. 1,’39 
Puget Sound Power & Light 

Entire Oct. 6,'39 
Rueping (Fred) Leather Co. 

extd. Entire Oct. 1,39 


State of New 
46,000 Oct. 1,°39 
Savings & Loan Bank of The 


State of New York Ser. 

Southern California Edison 

Co., Ltd. 3%s, 1945....... Entire Oct. 2,’39 


aa Chi Trust (Mass.) 6s, 
Union Trust Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Indianapolis 5s, 
Corp. of America 


Entire Sep. 1,'39 


Entire Oct. 
125,000 Oct. 1,’39 


‘ist A 6s, 1945 


. 
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i 
| 
| 
ag 
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4 
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| 
Virginian Corp. coll. tr. / Entire Sep. 30, 
eee 5s, 194 es Co. Oct. 1, 
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sues showed similar declines. Noth- 
ing is more likely to increase the 
doubts of bond buyers concerning the 
wisdom of investment in low coupon 
bonds, no matter how strong the 
credit rating of the issuer. 


Money Markets 


But the effects of the war upon the 
money markets is the matter of chief 
concern. As long as this country re- 
mains neutral, nothing comparable to 
the recent dramatic change in quota- 
tions in London, where abnormally 
low discount rates disappeared over 
night, is likely to “happen here.” 
Surplus banking reserves, which re- 
cently mounted to a new high total 
of $4.8 billion, make any credit 
stringency inconceivable for a long 
time to come. But even this huge 
total of idle funds does not afford any 
positive guarantee against a firmer 
tone in money market quotations 
which has, in fact, already appeared 
in a minor degree in the prices at 
which recent issues of U. S. Treasury 
discount bills have been sold. If in- 
flationary sentiment takes a strong 
hold, the efficacy of the extensive gov- 
ernmental credit controls may be open 
to some question. A higher interest 
rate level is likely to come gradually, 
as long as we maintain a neutral 
status; but even a gradual change, if 
sustained, would mean a definite re- 
versal in the long term trend of the 
bond market. And if we should enter 
the war, the complexion of the money 
market would be altered quickly and 
radically. 

These considerations explain the 
action of the high grade bond market 
since the beginning of the German- 
Polish crisis. It may be that high 
grade bonds are discounting the ef- 
fects of a protracted war too rapidly, 
since no one knows how long the con- 
flict will last or how many countries 
will be involved. But the money mar- 
kets have at least started on the road 
which, if followed for long, will lead 
inevitably to a decided reversal of the 
long term trend of bond prices. 


Protection for 


the Protector 


N INTERESTING commentary 

on the European war was af- 
forded when it was reported that 
Lloyd’s of London, world’s leading 
insurance syndicate, had transferred 
some $40 million to the United States 
as a precautionary measure. 


Guiding Investors 
In War-time Markets 


oo OUTBREAK of hostilities in Europe requires every in- 
vestor to make an immediate analysis of every security in his 
portfolio in order to determine if he is justified in retaining it. 


@ Peace-time investments are not war-time investments. Under 
war conditions, far greater caution should be exercised in selecting 
securities than in normal times, yet countless investors throw 
caution to the winds and indulge in an orgy of speculation which 
too often leads only to loss of capital and to ruin. 


@ Tremendous possibilities for capital enhancement and substan- 
tial income exist in this new market, but your new investment 
structure must be erected on a solid foundation, and built according 
to plan and scale. Every stock or bond you hold now should be 
thoroughly studied and its possibilities weighed before you deter- 
mine whether it should be held, sold or purchased. 


@ If you try to chart your own course you run the danger. of misin- 
terpreting many of the unusual facters that contribute to war-time 
security values. You must judge accurately the extent to which 
every company may profit directly or indirectly from an influx of 
business from abroad; you must know what its business volume 
may mean in profits per share; you must keep posted to the minute 
on such matters as the Neutrality Act, its influence on each com- 
pany’s business, the probability of its repeal, the limitation of profits 
that may be imposed by Congress, the liquidation of foreign-owned 
American securities, the effects of monetary inflation abroad—and 
countless other vital matters. 


@ With your portfolio registered for continuing supervision by the Research 
Bureau, however, you avoid these dangers for you will have at your command 
all the facilities for detecting and weighing investment values and market 
trends built up by THE FINANCIAL WORLD in almost thirty-seven years 
of service to American investors. 


@ As our client a personal program will be prepared to meet your individual 
objectives and resources. Every issue in your portfolio will be kept under our 
constant scrutiny, and at the right times you will be told what to sell and how 
to reinvest. You will have no moments of uncertainty. You will not have to 
write for an opinion at any time—we voluntarily advise you of each successive 
essential step in carrying your program to success. If your portfolio is valued 
at $10,000 or more it is eligible for registration for this continuing procedure. 


@ The annual cost of this individual investment guidance is no more than 
nominal: one-fourth of one per cent of the market value of your portfolio 
($2.50 per $1,000). The minimum fee of $125 a year covers portfolios valued 
up to $50,000. 

Mail your list of securities with your remittance today— 

or use the coupon for a detailed description of the service. 


he LEASE explain (without obligation 

Pi: me) how your personal super- 
FINANCIAL WORLD covdplag losses of laying foundations ‘or 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


market profits and better income. 


I ‘enclose a list of my securities and 
their cost. 


21 West Street - Objective: Income []_ Capital 

New York, enhancement (or) Both 


: : 
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Brevities 


War Fair 


Test flights of the new Douglas at- 
tack bombers, being built for France, 
show speeds of over 300 miles per 
hour and a full load ceiling of some 
24,000 feet—the next problem is to 
get them around the Neutrality Act. 
. . . Western Union is sitting pretty 
to derive new revenues from its re- 
cently established cable-photo service 
from London to New York—this will 
be a primary link for European war 
news pictures . . . Continental 
Motors will soon start delivering its 
first rubber-mounted engines for light 
airplanes—this type of motor may 
prove acceptable for pursuit ships. 

. . “Zippers” seem destined to play 
an important part in modern warfare 
—Talon, Inc., is receiving orders not 
only from uniform manufacturers, but 
for the cases and coverings on ma- 
chine guns, ammunition kits, etc... . 
Schenley Distillers claims that there 
will be no U. S. shortage of Scotch 
whisky because Britain expects to 
build up American credits with this 
export—‘‘cash on the barrel head” 
may refer to a whisky keg. 


Movie Pickings 

News reels may carry far more 
pictures from the “front” than in the 
last World War—Pan-American Air- 
ways’ clipper ships will furnish the 
means of rapid transportation of 
films, censors permitting. . . . Para- 
mount Pictures’ first attempt at a full- 
length cartoon feature, ‘“‘Gulliver’s 
Travels,” has already gone over its 
original budget of $900,000—to com- 
plete it for Xmas release, it may cost 
$1.5 million. . . . Columbia Pictures’ 
new “Golden Boy” feature is receiv- 
ing one of the heaviest exploitations 
in the company’s history—the coming 
“Mr. Smith Goes to Washington,” 
due for release next month, will have 
an even greater campaign. 


Synthetics 

Newest synthetic fibre, having su- 
perior wearing qualities and rubber- 
like properties, will soon be intro- 
duced by Standard Oil Development 
—it is made from isobutylene, a by- 
product of gasoline cracking. 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


Master Builders will aid the building 
industry with a new sulphite liquor 
to make cement more flowable with 
the addition of less water—this 1s 
another waste product of the pulp 
and paper industry. Working 
with one of the big oil companies, 
Monsanto Chemical has perfected two 
new chemicals for making lubricants 
(1) less corrosive and (2) with 
greater film strength—all of which 
means longer life for the new alloy 
bearings in automobile engines. . . . 
Aroostook potatoes will next be used 
as the raw material for a new plastic 
—Dr. Joseph Seiberlich, a German 
refugee chemist, is building a new 
plant in Belfast, Maine. 


Rubber Rambles 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber will soon in- 
troduce two quite different products 
—(1) a tire has been perfected that 
does not “‘whine,” because of the use 
of a new arrangement of studs on the 
tread, and (2) an improved covering 
for tennis balls has been developed 
which has no seams. . . . The new 
“Multipore” soft rubber filters of 
U. S. Rubber are expected to find 
many uses—because of their resis- 
tance to chemical reaction, moisture 
and heat, they can serve in the filtra- 
tion of foods, chemicals and oils, as 
well as for storage batteries. 
“Koroseal,”” newest artificial process- 
ing material of B. F. Goodrich, will 
next be used as a lining for an acid 
“pickling” tank for cleaning stainless 
steel—one of the world’s largest steel 
mills is interested. 


ADIO flash of the not 

distant future: “We in- 
terrupt this war news pro- 
gram to bring you a special 
musical interlude.” 
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Anti-Freeze Antics 

Commercial Solvents embarks on 
the biggest campaign for its 
“Nor’ Way” anti-freeze—warnings of 
cold snaps will be broadcast from key 
stations from coast to coast. 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol is increasing 
its advertising budget for ‘Super- 
Pyro” anti-freeze compound by 20 
per cent—the messages are expected 
to reach 19 million motorists who will 
be served through some 100,000 deal- 
ers... . A new low price of $2.65 
per gallon will feature the sale of the 
“Eveready Prestone” of Union Car- 
bide this season—a “March of Time” 
industrial film is being utilized to de- 
scribe the fluid. . . . The Willard di- 
vision of Electric Storage Battery 
will introduce something different in 
anti-freezes this fall—it is guaran- 
teed to be odorless (hot or cold). 


Christenings 

Borg-Warner’s new type window 
screen, combining the advantages of 
awning and insect screen has been 
named “‘Koolshade.” . . . “Brevetts” 
will serve as the title for the new type 
braces from France, introduced in 
this country by Pioneer Suspender 
Company. . . . International Shoe’s 
new kind of footwear which is 
moulded to fit the individual foot will 
be called the “Conformal.” . . . Latest 
in nickel bars from Elmer Candy 
Company is “Gold Brick’’—the 
slogan: “Tastes Like a Million Dol- 
lars.” 


Odds and Ends 


Royal Typewriter seeks to elim- 
inate forever the word, “portable” as 
the classification for the small type- 
writer—$10,000 in cash prizes will be 
offered for a name that will suggest 
that the portable typewriter is a real 
home appliance. . . . The Recording 
Division of Columbia Broadcasting 
will next offer “Columbia Red Seal” 
records to retail at 50 cents—up to 
now these discs have commanded 
prices of 75 cents and $1. . . . There 
always seems to be a new fruit juice 
in the offing—next to come is “Blue 
Ribbon Fig Juice,” prepared by the 
California Fig Growers & Packers. 
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Economic Background 


Concluded from page 4 


what the President (*) and, later, 
Congress will do with respect to the 
sale of materials to belligerents, and 
what course the British and French 
will follow with respect to liquidation 
of American securities. Probabilities 
would seem to favor the sale of 
American raw materials to the war- 
ring nations—or to that group that 
controls the seas—and, after Con- 
gress has met, the possible sale of 
weapons of war. As to foreign liqui- 
dation, the French and the British 
have large funds here in the form of 
ear-marked gold and short-term bal- 
ances (estimated at $5 billion) and 
in all probability would exhaust these 
resources before selling our securities 
—thereby liquidating on markets that 
then would be higher because of war 
orders. 

A third question has to do with 
the length of the present war. It is 
being generally assumed that methods 
of defense, since the last great war, 
have so far progressed beyond meth- 
ods of offense as to currently permit 
a long drawn-out struggle. But this 
is only one angle to the subject. The 
other is the knowledge that the vari- 
ous nations enter the present conflict 
weaker, both economically and social- 
ly, than was true in 1914. Thus the 
will to fight may not survive the mili- 
tary technique of war. A revolution 
or an economic collapse in Germany, 
for instance, would bring the entire 
movement to a summary conclusion, 
despite the might of Germany’s 
armies. 

Assuming, first, that the sale of raw 
materials by Americans to belligerents 
or to neutrals who may convert their 
own productive capacity to war needs 
is not banned, and second, that the 
war is to be sustained, then America 
will enter phase two of the neutral’s 
economic life, the period of war ac- 
tivity, with prospects of a considerable 
lift in business activity. Indeed, 
America’s economic strength, includ- 
ing her ability to produce goods for 
use by the nations that control the 
ocean highways and can thus take de- 
livery, may easily prove the decisive 
factor in the conflict. 

Should America, as during the first 


*Since the preparation of this discussion, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has issued two proclamations; one 
outlining U. S, neutrality and the other placing an 
embargo on shipment of certain war supplies to 
belligerents. See page 16. 


World War, eventually enter the 
present conflict as one of the bel- 
ligerents, her economic outlook will 
be subject to material change. Under 
such conditions various governmental 
war controls, such as the fixing of 
prices, the taking over of certain key 
industries, and the establishment of 
“war-profit” taxes, would consider- 
ably color the picture. Even as a 
neutral, the question is yet open as to 
what will be done concerning the tax- 
ing of American industry’s profits 
from war sales. 


Investment Safety 


Continued from page 6 


that statute in Pennsylvania had made 
the mistake of thinking that safety 
could be rigid. It is the main pur- 
pose of this study to show that it can 
never be rigid. 

Now let us look at those famous 
real estate mortgages such as ‘Forty 
years without a loss to any investor.” 
One of our leading universities re- 
cently conducted a study which 
showed that actually more money was 
lost by American investors in New 
York real estate investments in the 
last crash than was lost in all the 
foreign loans both European and 
South American combined; yet we 
had always been told that real estate 
investments were the foundation of 
all safety, being based on the sound- 
est of all values, the human habita- 
tion. Of course the simplest calcula- 
tion showing the excess of national 
income during the booming twenties 
and translated into rent payments 
could have shown the fallacy of this 
thought. 

While mentioning the South Amer- 
ican loans one should really submit 
a few illustrations to show what hap- 
pened in that field. Of the twenty- 
one Latin American republics, only 
two managed to pay their interest 
during the depression and these were 
the Argentine and Dominican Re- 
publics. (Venezuela had no external 
debt. ) 

Here is what happened to some of 
the leading South American bonds 
originally issued at or near par, as 
of their low point: Bolivian 7’s at 2; 
Peruvian 6’s at 214; Rio Grande do 
Sul 6’s at 4% ; Rio de Janeiro 6’s at 3. 

Here again the temporarily high 
prices of cocoa, cotton, coffee and 
other typical South American raw 


Dividends 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


| Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/5¢ per share 


COMMON STOCK 
45¢ per share 
Both dividends are payable Sept. 


30, 1939 to stockholders of record 
at close of business Sept. 15, 1939. 


E. A. BAILEY 


Treasurer 


Sept. 1, 1939 


THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


1481rn Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Corporation has been declared 
this day, payable on October 1, 1939, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on September 8, 1939. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LinpeMan 


August 24, 1939 Treasurer 


DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 
On August 25 a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (134%) per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the above corporation was declared by 
the Board of Directors, payable October 
1, 1939, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 12, 1939. 

E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 


Ploughs Inc 


Regular quarterly dividend of 15c a share 
was declared on the Capital Stock, payable 
October 1, 1939, to stockholders of record 
September 15, 1939. 


J. C. OZIER, 


September 1, 1939 Secretary-T reasurer. 


AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., September 6, 1939. 
Dividends of 142% on the Preferred and 3% on the 
Common Stock of American Snuff Company were today 
declared payable October 2, 1939, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 14, 1939. Checks 
will be mailed. 
W. M. BUSTEED, Treasurer. 


Your dividend notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
calls the favorable attention of bona- 
securities. 


fide investors to your 
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products were treated as rigid, inci- 
dental to a parallel tax base which 
served as an earning power behind 
the bonds. When the commodity 
price structure collapsed, naturally 
the bonds collapsed with them. Here 
again, as in the case of New York 
real estate mortgages, a temporary 
condition was capitalized in terms of 
a permanent basis. 


Utility Industry 


Now let us look at one of the most 
stable industries, showing less fluc- 
tuations in earning power than most 
groups, the public utility industry. 
Here we have the stock of an operat- 
ing company, Detroit Edison, at 385 
in 1929 and at 48 in 1933; Northern 
States Power Company stock at 301 
in 1929 and 6% in 1935; Common- 
wealth Edison at 449 in 1929 and 
30% in 1933. But let us get away 
for a moment from these “conserva- 
tive” fluctuations to Electric Bond 
& Share, selling in 1935 at 3%4 and 
in 1929 at the equivalent of 567. In 
1935 Electric Bond & Share had still 
about thirty-three million dollars in 
cash and its properties were in 
excellent operating condition. We 
must therefore look for other causes 
which will -incidentally illustrate the 
larger problem in all its nakedness. 
In 1929 Bond & Share earned $5.91 
a share and sold as high as 567. In 
1930 it earned $7.29 and sold as high 
as 351. In 1931 it earned $3.45 and 
sold as high as 183. And in 1932 
it earned 99 cents and sold as high 
as 133 and as low as 5%. All of 
the above gives effect to the one-for- 
three exchange. 

Clearly the stock had gone on the 
toboggan slide during the first few 
depression years: (1), because our 
national income shrank from $78 bil- 
lion to $45 billion, which expressed 
itself in reduced K.W. hours; (2), 
because Bond & Share was so capital- 
ized, being the tip of a pyramid, that 
even a slight fluctuation in the net in- 
come of the entire operating system 
caused a great change in the earnings 
applicable to the common stock, re- 
flecting the leverage factor; (3), the 
psychological yardstick with which 
the variation between extreme op- 
timism and extreme pessimism is be- 
ing measured by the investing public, 
the so-called number of times earn- 
ing ratio. 

These same phenomena have also 
played a leading part in the destruc- 
tion of values in the railroad and the 


industrial field. Let us take a few 
railroad bonds, some of them issued 
only in the last ten years, and all at 
or near par. Chicago Northwestern 
434’s now 3; Missouri Pacific 514’s 
now selling at 2, down from 113% ; 
Chicago Rock Island 4%4’s at 2; 
Erie improvement 5’s, a few years 
ago still in the eighties, now around 
8. But let us go from these to some 
stocks. There is New York Central 
once 256, now 16; Central Railroad 
of New Jersey 375 in 1928 now 5; 
Baltimore and Ohio R.R. 145 in 1929, 
now 6. The shrinkage in the na- 
tional income during the early de- 
pression period—our point one— 
caused a much lower gross while 
rigidity in taxes and labor caused a 
still lower net. Then came point 
two, for had most of these rails been 
capitalized on a fifty percent stock— 
fifty percent bond basis, such as 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the story 
might have been vastly different. 
Point three created overvaluation in 
1929 and may well now, in the case 
of some defaulted rail bonds, create 
undervaluation. 

Before going into the remedial 
processes that seem indicated, let us 
look at the industrials. Here we 
have the great Republic Steel pre- 
ferred at 95 at one moment and at 
5 another moment; Bethlehem Steel 
preferred at 134 in 1930 and at 16% 
in 1932; Anaconda at 1747 in 1929 
and at 3 in 1932; United States Rub- 
ber preferred at 92 in 1929 and at 3% 
in 1932. Can any investor count on 
income from companies which, as 
again proven in 1938, at the very 
first slippage in industrial activity 
omit dividends at the drop of a hat? 
Can he pay his rent, his trips, the 
education of his children with the 
presence of such a violently changing 
economy ? 


War Inflation? 


Continued from page 8 


tions abroad. Evidence of this has 
already appeared in the sensational 
rise of the commodity price indexes 
since September 1, resulting mainly 
from speculative buying and anticipa- 
tory price mark-ups by American in- 
terests and attributable in relatively 
minor degree to actual European or- 
ders, as far as the records show. Even 
commodities in which some of the 
most burdensome surpluses exist, 


such as wheat and lard, have ad- 
vanced the full limit allowed by mar- 
ket regulations in recent trading ses- 
sions. Such violent spurts suggest 
the probability of a corrective reaction 
in the not distant future. But they 
are highly significant as evidence of 
the widespread conviction that major 
wars inevitably entail sweeping com- 
modity price advances. This belief, 
which is supported by the history of 
wartime markets, is in itself sufficient 
to start a new speculative cycle. 
Unless the broad governmental pow- 
ers of regulation of bank credit should 
be invoked in a rather drastic man- 
ner, a speculative movement of this 
nature could easily transform the 
latent credit inflation of the past six 
years into an active and far reaching 
general price inflation. 


Price Trends 


At this point, a brief review of price 
trends in the 1914-1920 period may 
prove of interest. The yearly aver- 
ages of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics all commodity index (1926 
= 100) were as follows: 1914, 68.1; 
1915, 69.5; 1916, 85.5; 1917, 117.5; 
1918, 131.3; 1919, 138.6; 1920, 154.4. 
In 1914, the advance from 67.4 in 
June to 70.2 in September was fol- 
lowed by a decline to 67.3 in Decem- 
ber. Sustained price inflation did not 
set in until the latter part of 1915. 
From that point, the rise in the gen- 
eral price level continued without any 
important interruptions until the peak 
of the post-war inflation in 1920. 

If the precedents afforded by the 
early stages of the last World War 
are to be followed, there will be a 
pronounced recession after the initial 
excitement has died down, and the 
real price inflation will not begin prior 
to 1940. But there are numerous 
differences in circumstances, some of 
which may be expected to have an 
important bearing upon inflationary 
developments. The general price level 
a few weeks ago, as shown by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index, was 
at the lowest point in five years. The 
average of approximately 76 for the 
first eight months of 1939 compares 
with 78.6 for 1938, 86.3 for 1937, 
80.8 for 1936, and 80.0 for 1935. In 
the early part of 1914, the index was 
off only about two points from the 
average for the year 1910; in that 
year, the peak of a 14-year advance 
in the price level had been attained. 
In terms of gold, and of relative posi- 
tion with respect to the price levels 
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of the preceding years, we are cur- 
rently starting from a much lower 
base than in 1914. 

But the more important contrast is 
to be found in the money market. The 
Federal Reserve Banks were not es- 
tablished until November 16, 1914. 
The immediately preceding months 
witnessed a money market panic. On 
August 15, the cash reserves of the 
New York City banks were $44 mil- 
lion below legal requirements. Gold 
stocks, sharply reduced by large ex- 
ports to Europe, were meager. Forced 
curtailment of credit by the banks re- 
sulted in an inadequate supply of cur- 
rency under the old national banking 
system. By September, the com- 
mercial paper rate had risen from 4 
to 7 per cent; call loans were even 
higher. This stringency necessitated 
the closing of the Stock Exchange 
and choked off the incipient boom in 
commodities. 

The contrast afforded by the exist- 
ing situation could scarcely present a 
more complete antithesis. A small ad- 
vance in interest rates has already oc- 
curred, and a further rise is to be 
expected. However, with our tremen- 
dous gold stocks and astronomical 
excess banking reserves, nothing 
comparable to the tight money mar- 
ket of 1914 is in prospect. Assuming 
that a commodity price boom, after 
early irregularity, should gain mo- 
mentum, interest rates could advance 
substantially above current subnormal 
levels without exercising any strong 
restrictive influence. The prevailing 
low interest rates have, in fact, offered 
a standing invitation to commodity 
speculation ; general acceptance of this 
invitation has awaited a dynamic 
change in the course of domestic and 
world events which has now occurred. 


What Next? 


Thus, a far reaching general price 
inflation may easily be envisaged, 
even if this country succeeds in main- 
taining neutrality. If the United 
States should become involved, the 
probability of an explosive price in- 
flation would be greatly enhanced. 
Space does not permit any extended 
discussion of the development of in- 
flations in belligerent nations. The 
general pattern is doubtless familiar 
to the majority of our readers who 
remember the effects of war and post- 
war finance upon the cost of living 
from 1917 to 1920. Both credit and 
currency inflations are already well 
under way in Europe. In Germany, 
currency circulation rose 2.1 billion 


marks to a new peak of about 13 bil- 
lion in one recent week. Reichsbank 
loans, mainly to the government, ad- 
vanced 2.1 billion marks to a total of 
10.2 billion. In France, a war budget 
of 69 billion francs has been adopted, 
and a 25 billion franc government 
credit established at the Bank of 
France. Interesting questions arise 
concerning the ability of investors to 
absorb large war loans in view of the 
attrition of capital during and _ fol- 
lowing the last war. To the extent 
that war needs exceed the totals of 
war loan bonds which can be sold, the 
sinews of war must be obtained 
either through an increase in taxa- 
tion—which of course has its natural 
limits—or through direct borrowings 
from central banks and increases in 
paper currency issues. The latter two 
expedients constitute the most viru- 
lent types of inflation. 


Stocks in War? 


Continued from page 9 


chemical stocks. This goes back to 
the fact that the automobile and 
chemical industries have grown to the 
positions they hold today only since 
the Great War. On the other side 
of the picture, however, it will be no- 
ticed that the present list does not in- 
clude equities representative of the 
coal, leather, shipping and woolen in- 
dustries. From the viewpoint of po- 
tential demand in time of war, these 
fall into the category of “war babies.” 
But their operating records over the 
past ten or fifteen years stamp them 
as issues carrying a very high risk 
factor. Thus, when set against the 
criteria for inclusion as shown above, 
none of the stocks in those industries 
is able to qualify. 

Perhaps the most obvious omission 
in the table concerns the aircraft man- 
ufacturing units. Again, this has been 
intentional. Over recent years, these 
companies have soared to successive 
new highs in sales and earnings. 
Moreover, considerable publicity has 
resulted from large scale orders 
placed by foreign governments (prin- 
cipally France and England) in this 
market over the past year or so. And 
what with domestic military demand 
driving forward, the industry has 
been operating at virtual capacity for 
some time now. 

The aircraft builders, however, 
face a special situation. Under our 
present neutrality law, whenever the 
President finds that “there exists a 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
TFINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


RADIO NEWS 
Describes some unusual radio instruments 
which in addition to superb domestic re- 
ception make possible the selection of 
news and entertainment from over 200 
cities in 105 foreign countries. 


CELEBRATING 75 YEARS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 
Brochure describing newest watches that 
are creating such a stir at the New York 
World’s Fair. These new timepieces for 
men as well as women are priced to fit 
every pocketbook, small or large. 
COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. (Published by the world’s 
largest installers of home heating and air- 
conditioning systems.) 


SECURITY RECORD BOOK 
A durable, loose-leaf binder containing 
blank forms sufficient for the ordinary in- 
vestors’ holdings; additional forms sup- 
plied as you need them. Offered by a 
well-known bond house. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 
Prospectus on Common Stock available 
upon request. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 


HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 

MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-page book printed in two colors of 
fundamentals that will make your home 
stay modern longer, better to live in and 
easier to sell. 


Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 1939 1938 
ON COMMON STOCK 32 Weeks to August 12 
12 ary to July 31 
Amer. Gas & Electric............. 2.17 


Nat. Power & Light.............. 0 1.26 

9 Months to suly 31 
Celotex Corporation ...........+.. 0.52 0.27 
Pharis Tire & Rubber............ 1.46 ees 
7 Months to July 3! 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. .. 0. 0.91 
6 Months to July 3! 
Allied Stores ... D 0.16 D 0.46 
Grant (W. T.)... 0.5 D 0.02 
Lerner Stores 1.2 1.04 
Mandel Bros. ...... D 0.16 D 0.19 
Montgomery Ward 1.84 0.85 
Nat. Department Stores........... 0.62 D 1.53 
3 Months to July 31 
Atlantic Coast D 0.22 
Equitable Office Bldg.............. -01 D 0.02 
12 Months te June 30 
Archer-Daniels-Midland ........... 3.02 0.43 
D 2.13 D 0.26 
International Hydro-Electric ...... a 0.94 a 0.58 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical ......... 1.21 0.86 
Power Corp. of Canada............ 0.74 0.93 
3.69 2.24 
Union Gas of Canada............. g 1.66 g 1.42 
6 Months to June 30 
Burroughs Adding Machine........ 0.27 0.41 
Commercial Investment Trust...... f 2.06 f 2.31 
0.09 0.09 
Derby Oil & Refining............. D 0.05 D 0.47 
Diamond Match .......... 0.81 0.65 
Kennecott Copper ........ e 0.93 e 0.76 
Middle States Petroleum. . b b 0.03 
Timken-Detroit Axle ............. 0.3 


1 
12 Months to May = 


12 Months to May" 37 
D 0.31 D 0.15 


Stokely Bros. 
United Paperboard 
a—Class A stock. b—Class B_ stock. e—Before de- 


pletion. f—Includes earnings of Nat. Surety Corp. g— 
Previously reported incorrectly. D—Deficit. 
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Dividends Declared 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Record 
Od... Q Oct. 2 Sep. 
Alexander & Baldwin Ltd....$1.50 .. Sep. 15 Sep. 

Allied Products Corp......... 12%e .. Oct. 1 Sep. ll 

43%c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 11 

A.B Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 

isehesuseakenstens $1.25 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 

OR. $1.50 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 

Am. Hawaiian SS............- 25c .. Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Q Oct. 2 Sep. 

Q Oct. 2 Sep. 14 

Q Oct. 2 Sep. 14 

Q Oct. 2 Sep. 6 

Q Oct. 2 Sep. 6 

Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

Beatrice Creameries Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 

$1.25 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 12 

Bankers Trust Co. (N.Y.).....50e Q Oct. 2 Sep. 14 

Bell Tel. Pa. 6%% pf.. ‘$1. 62 Q Oct. 14 Sep. 20 

Beneficial Industrial Sep. 30 Sep. 15 

.. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 

Do cum. pr. pf. Ser. 1938. ‘s3ige Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Black & Decker Mfg...........23 Q Sep. 22 Sep. 11 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass...... 330 -. Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Boyd-Richardson 8% pf......... $2 Q Sep. 15 Sep. 
British Columbia Power ....50e Q Oct. 14 Sep. 30 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. ($50). $1.50 Q Sep. 11 Sep. 
50e Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Cambria Iron Co... S Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
oe Celanese .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 

Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 

1.25 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Canadian Foreign Inv. 8% pf...$2 Q@ » & p. 15 
Canadian Gen. Elec......... $1.50 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
$2 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 
50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 18 
Cent. ee Bank & Trust 

Q Oct. 2 Sep. 18 
Chain Belt ra. 20c .. Sep. 12 Sep. 
Ch'berlin Metal Weather Strip. = .. Sep. 15 Sep. 11 
$1.50 Q Sep. 21 Sep. 11 

bh 1 Q Sep. 21 Sep. 11 

crevetand Elec. Illum..........50¢ .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
shehaeuenbeveseiel 2% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Colonial. in (np) $7 pf..... $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 2 
Commer reial Bank’g $1.20 pr pf. 30e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 

hy, Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Commercial Pr ri Q Sep. 29 Sep. 8 

Do 4%% conv. pf....... $1. 06% Q Sep. 29 Sep. 8 
Consol. Edison (N.Y.) pf...$1.25 Q Nov. 1 Sep. 29 
Cornell-Dubelier Elec......... 40c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Creameries of Am...........12 tee Q Sep. 30 Sep. 11 
Deposited Bank Shares A....4%4c .. Oct. 2 Sep. 1 

Duke Power SpheSSaee+oneesar The .. Oct. 2 Sep. 15 

a $1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Corp.. ta. Sc .. Oct. 1 Sep. ll 
Eegry Register 5%% pf..... $1.37% Q Sep. 20 Sep. 11 
ee S Oct. 16 Sep. 28 
Falconbridge Nickel ........ Q Sep. 29 Sep. 12 
Famous Players Canadian Corp... Q Sep. 29 Sep. 11 
Ferro Enamel ..... .. Sep. 25 Sep. 11 
Filenes Sons ...... t. 25 Oct. 14 
Financial Sec. Fund Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Firestone Petroleum és .. Sep. 5 Aug. 19 
Frankford Ky. Nat -. Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
.. Oct. 25 Sep. 30 
Fuller Brush Co. 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 
Gen. Acceptance Corp......... 20¢e Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 

General Am. Inv. pf......... $1.50 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 
Gen. Fire 10e¢ Q Sep. 11 Aug. 30 
Gen. Paint Perr 67e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
General Printing eee 10c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 19 

$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Godchaux 50e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 

Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Goldblaté Bros. of Q Oct. 2 Sep. 11 
Grant (W. T.). -- Oct. 2 Sep. 14 

Do 5% pf. Q Oct. 2 Sep. 14 
Group No. 1 Oil -. Sep. 29 Sep. 11 
Gulf Oil Corp........ c Ot. 1 15 
Helme (G. W.) Co. ........ $1.25 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 9 

$1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 9 
Hercules Powder .............. 40c .. Sep. 25 Sep. 14 
Hickok oil 25e .. Sep. 15 Sep. 7 

ho fo eee, $1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 22 

Do 5% of. ...............81%0 Q@ Oct. 3 Sep. 32 
— - Dauch Paper......... 25e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 

1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Hooker $1 .. Aug. 31 Aug. 10 
Humphryes Mfg. : .. Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
Hygrade Sylvania -- Oct. 2 Sep. 9 
Huron & Erie Mortgage Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 

Do 6% pf. ...... 0 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 19 

Do $6.50 1. Q Oct. 2 Sep. 9 
Imp. Tobacco of Great Britain & 

.. Sep. 9 Aug. 4 
Income Properties 5% pr....12%e S Sep. 1 Aug. 25 
Indiana General Serv. 6% pf.$1. 4 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 6 
Indiana & - a Elec. 7% pf.$1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 6 

Q Oct. 2 Sep. 6 
Indianapolis, Power & Light 6% % 
Seen $1.62% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 9 

Do eS $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 5 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
1! Q Oct. 2 Sep. 7% 
Kansas. Elec. Pr. 6% pf. Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 

RSS Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Kansas Utilities 7% pf Q Oct. 2 Sep. 24 
Kaynee Co. 7% vf. . Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Kentucky Util. 6% vf... Q Oct. 14 Sep. 3 
Keystone Custodian Fads. “‘B4 Se S Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Keystone Pub. Sv. $2.80 pf..... 70e Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 

Mansfield Tire & Rubber...... 25e Q Sep. 20 Sep. 9 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company riod able Record 
Manufacturers Trust (N.Y.).. Q Oct. 2 Sep. 1 

Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Mapes Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
Margay Oil ..................25¢ Q Oct. 10 Sep. 20 
Marion-Reserve Power pf..... $1.25 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
McC Oil pf....$1.50 Q Oct. 14 Sep. 30 

. $1. Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Sep. 12 Sep. 

Q Oct. 2 Sep. 25 

Q Sep. 1 Aug. 25 

Sep. 1 Aug. 15 

pf. Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Modine 25c .. Sep. 20 Sep. 
Monarch Royalties ............. le .. Sep. 5 Aug. 19 
Monroe Chemical pf.......... 87%ce Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Montana 009 eer fe .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

$1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Muskegon Piston Ring........50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 11 
Nat’l Battery pf..............50¢ Q Oct. 2 Sep. 7 
50e .. Sep. 23 Sep. 11 
Nat. Q Oct. 14 Sep. 30 
OS 25c .. Oct. 14 Sep. 22 

$25 .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 

f Q Sep. 30 Sep. 11 
Onomea Sugar Co... ..10¢ .. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Ontario Loan & Deben' $1.25 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Outboard Mar. & Mfg. 85e .. Sep. 25 Sep. 12 
Pac. Greyhound $3.50 cv. pf..87%c Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 
Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
OR 75e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 18 
Penn. Pr. EA. $1.50 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 

$1.75 Q Ort. 2 Sep. 15 

..-$1.25 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Perfect -. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Petrol Oil & Gas Co. Ltd....... 2e S Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Pitts. Piate The .. Oct. 2 Sen. 12 
5c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Pollock’s Inc. ($25) 6% pf...837%c Q Sep. 15 Sep. 
1 Oct, 21 
Riverside Silk Mills ‘‘A’’. . 2 Sep. 15 
Royalty Income Shares A on 25 Aug. 31 
Russell Industries ..... . 30 Sep. 15 

$1.75 30 Sep. 15 
St. neue So. Bend & Southern 

Do 5% — ee 250 S Sep. 20 Sep. 11 
Sanford $1.50 .. Sep. 1 Ang, 15 
Schwartz (B.) Cigar $2 pf.....50¢ Q Oct. 2 Sep. 30 
Scranton Electric pf......... $1.50 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 6 
Securities Corp. Gen. $7 pf...$1.75 Q Sep. 7 Aug. $1 

50 Q Sep. 7 Aug. 31 
Signal Oil & Gas A & B.....50¢c Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Sloss- ee St. & I........50¢e .. Sep. 21 Sep. 9 

Q Sep. 21 Sep. 9 
So. Ry. Moi, & Ohio ctfs.. .. 
So. West. Penn. Pipe Lines... .5% . Oct. 2% Sen. 15 
Southw. Gas-Elec. 7% pf.. .$1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Square Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Squibb (FE. R.) & Sons .. Sep. 1 Aug. 23 
Standard Brands Inc. Q Oct. 2 Sep. 11 

Do 50 pf. Q Ter. 15 Dee. 1 
Strouss- Hirshberg Rep. 15 Rep. 
Tamblyn (G.) ..... Q Oct. 2 Sep. 14 

Q Oct. 2 Sep. 14 
Tampa_ Gas 8% pf $2 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 

Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Teck- Q Mt. 2 Sep. 
2he . Mt. Sep. 22 

$1.25 Q Ort. 1 Sep. 22 
Timken- . Sen. 20 Sep. 11 
Tri-Continental Corp. vf..... $1.50 Q Oct 1 Sep. 15 
Twin States Gas & Elec. 7% 

$1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sen. 15 
United Tie Q Oct. % Sep. 14 
Tnited-Carr Fastener ......... 2% .. Sep. 15 Sep. 
nee Leaf Tob Nov, 2 Oct. 17 

O Ot. Sen. 20 
Tah DiI Refining. Q Sep. 15 Aug. 15 
Wagener Elec. ...... -- Sep. 20 Sep. 5 
Waukesha Motor .. O Ot. 2 Sen. 15 
Wise. Mich. Pr. 6% Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 

Accumulated 
Beaunit Mills ev. pf.........4 TY%e .. Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Bow-Bilt Bondholders A..... $1.75 .. Sep. 9 Sep. 5 
Cuban American Sugar pf....... $4 .. Sep. 28 Sep. 18 
Cent. Power Co. 7% pf...... $1.75 . Sep. 15 Sep. 9 

$1.50 . Sep. 15 Sep. 9 

$1.75 .. Oct. 16 Sep. 30 

1.50 Oct. 16 Sep. 30 
Columbus Auto Parts pf.......! Oe Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Guilford Realty Co. (Bait. 

Tie .. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Hamilton Cotton 4 conv. pf..5% .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Int’l Silver 7% pf............. 3 -. Oct. 2 Sep. 14 
Investors Corp. (R. I.) $6 pf.. -- Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Ward Baking 7% pf. .........! she -» Oct. 23 Sep. 18 
Wheeling Steel re | $1 .. Oct. 2 Sep. 12 

Extra 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Sep. 20 Sep. 
Pacific Indemnity ........ Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills. : -. Oct. 2 Sep. 20 
Teck Hughes Gold M........... Sc .. Oct. 3 Sep. 8 
Increased 
Nat. Standard Co.............! Oe Sep. 23 Sep. 11 
Pictorial Paper & Pack....... 10¢ Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Resumed 
Am. Enca Corp................50¢ .. Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Backstay Welt 12%e Sep. 26 Sep. 18 
Johns-Manville ............... T5e Sep. 25 Sep. 11 


state of war between, or among, two 
or more foreign States,” he must em- 
bargo the export (or transhipment 
for export) to those countries of cer- 


tain specific items, including airplanes, 
engines and parts (formal proclama- 
tion issued last week). 

It is understood that at least three 


of the companies doing business with 


and North American Aviation—have 
been guaranteed against losses oc- 
casioned by any embargo on their 
products. And as brought out in 
previous issues of THE FINANCIAL 
Wor_p (most recently Aug. 30 and 
Sept. 6), there is considerable reason 
to expect that the so-called Neutrality 
Act will be revised so as to return our 
trade relations with belligerent na- 
tions more along the lines laid down 
by international law. This would 
favor the aircraft manufacturers and, 
of course, American industry in 
general. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
this industry may be in for a period 
of re-orientation, pending a definite 
clarification of its status under war- 
time conditions abroad. But aside 
from these observations, the airplane 
building shares were not included in 
the appended tabulation for another 
reason: their chief attraction in time 
of peace is not cyclical; rather, it 
stems from a unique secular growth 
factor plus the impact of foreign and 
domestic military demand. 

The see-sawing, whip-sawing mar- 
kets of recent weeks have led a num- 
ber of investors to look upon complete 
liquidity as the only protection against 
the sensitivity of our economy to the 
disturbed conditions overseas. While 
such a course might prove an effec- 
tive insurance over the medium term, 
it is not practical. This is a dynamic 
period in the stock market. And the 
individual who has issues of the type 
shown in the accompanying table 
should not disturb his invested posi- 
tion. Moreover, if substitutions must 
be made or fresh speculative funds 
placed, these are the stocks that 
appear most attractive for that pur- 
pose at this time. 


Stock Speculation 


Continued from page 14 


some successes will be achieved, but 
the long term result is almost in- 
evitably a net loss. 

Chart reading is based on the some- 
what naive assumption that chart 
formations reflect accumulation or 
distribution either by an omniscient 
and practically omnipotent ‘They” 
possessing inside information, or by 
large numbers of informed investors. 
It is highly questionable either that 
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the nature of current speculative ac- 
tivity in a stock can be identified by 
means of charts, or that such “in- 
formed” action is necessarily well 
timed and worth following. Some 
years ago, the statement was made at 
a meeting of the American Statistical 
Association that a chart of the results 
of tossing a coin several thousand 
times showed all the characteristics of 
a typical stock chart—yet the “forma- 
tions” appearing in this case would 
hardly be considered to possess fore- 
casting value. The conclusion is in- 
escapable that charts constitute mere- 
ly a record of the past, not a magic 
clue to the future. 
* 

Editor’s Note: Chapter XXVII 
—‘‘Inflation Hedges’—will appear 
soon. 


New Books 


Concluded from page 2 


cars and all other products of modern 
industry, thereby creating the neces- 
sity for producing new machinery, 
ships, houses, cars, etc. This would 
provide employment, increase money 
circulation and generate greater pur- 
chasing power. And the costs of 
such an undertaking? Very simple, 
as that will be taken care of by a 
change of the conception of ‘“‘posses- 
sion” into “loan,” the owner retain- 
ing his “rights” during the period of 
the loan. A house, for instance, 
would be given a maximum life of 75 
years. Hence rentals or purchase price 
would be calculated so as to write it 
off completely during that period. 
Then the house would become state 
property for the sole purpose of de- 
struction so that a new house could 
be built on the same site. These 
theories reveal some affinity with the 
teachings of Henry George, and, 
though on a different financial basis, 
have partly been carried out by some 
governments in the form of slum 
clearance and removing of obsolete 
cars from the highways; but whether 
the full application of Mr. Sickesz’s 
theories is feasible, only a long term 
experiment could prove. 


xk * 

Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THe FINANCIAL 
Wortp Book Suop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 


PROFIT 


By Other People’s Market Study and Ex- 
perience Through These Books and Charts 


1,600 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS" (new Aug. 9, 1939, Edition), reprints 1,100 regular 
revised Factographs as they appeared in Financial World, Feb. 23, 1938, to July 26, 
1939. Also 500 condensed Factographs on N. Y. Curb, stocks never included 
before. With complete alphabetical index, including every stock listed on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange and "“listed'’ or ‘traded on the N. Y. Curb. Just the facts 
you want to help decide which stocks to buy, which to sell, which to hold. This 
manual also includes the “Industrial Classification of N. Y. S. E. Listings" condensed 
for ready reference on two pages. More information in condensed torm than two 
500-page books. 280 pages, paper cover, $3.85. (SPECIAL OFFER: Subscribe for 
next 4 Factograph Manuals, issued about every 3 to 6 months, for only $7.50, sav- 
ing $7.90.) 


“COMMON STOCKS AND UNCOMMON SENSE" (1/939), by Clark Belden. The 
life experience of an investor in common stocks. Tells how to preserve capital and 
secure reasonable appreciation, avoiding pitfalls. Explains Dow Theory, cautions not 


201 WEEKLY SECURITY CHARTS of 201 Leading Stocks, for the past 18 months— 
weekly tops, bottoms, trends, resistance points, and volume instantly. Includes: 
Important statistics, Transparent Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. Next 12 
monthly issues with 18-year Cycle Charts of 252 stocks, and Wall Chart of weekly 
Dow-Jones Averages for past 18 years.......$25.00; September issue........ $2.00 


(Samples of Security Charts with list of 201 stocks charted, also samples of Cycle Charts 
with list of 252 stocks charted, sent FREE on request) 
(Ask also for samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks in 
Portfolio for $8.50) 


“UNDERSTANDING THE STOCK MARKET TODAY" (1937) by Alliston Cragg. A 
guide for the average investor. Explains everyday stock market procedure. 294 


"STOCK MOVEMENTS AND SPECULATION" (1930 revised), by Frederic Drew 
Bond, author of "Success in Security Operations.’ Practical knowledge of the 
factors that alternately enhance and depress stock prices. Best book yet written on 
stock speculation,’ said N. Y. Times Annalist. Of special interest: Floating Supply. 
Why Market Moves, Market Control, Swings of the Market, Speculative Tactics, and 


“THE STOCK MARKET BAROMETER" (1932) by Wm. P. Hamilton. The first authori- 

tative analysis of its forecast value, based on Charles H. Dow's theory of the price 

movement. Includes also some practical advice on the Stock Market. 273 pages. $2.50 
(Used copy in good condition $2.00) 


(We can supply these books by Robert Rhea: "The Dow Theory” [1932], 
$3.50; ‘Dow's Theory Applied to Business and Banking,’ 1938, $2.00; 
"The Story of the Averages," 1934, $3.50; "Graphic Charts of Dow-Jones 
Daily Industrial & Rail Averages," 1897 to 1939, $12.50). 


“TICKER TECHNIQUE" (1935), by Orline D. Foster, author of "Profits from 
the Stock Market" ($3.00) and ‘Realizing Security Profits," a complete course on 
the Stock Market, out of print ($12.00). Latest study of tape reading published. 
A wealth of market pointers boiled down into a few words. Explains technical market 
action and signals of the ticker tape to watch for and author's interpretation of 
those signals. Issued in DeLuxe loose-leaf form. 112 pages. Will be out of print 


"AN OUTLINE OF FINANCIAL ANALYSIS" (1936), by Lucien Fowler. How to 
study and determine financial position, general condition and prospects of any 


KEEP ALL YOUR personal records in "MY FINANCES'"—$4.25 (DeLuxe $5.75). 
SAVE YOUR "Financial World's in BINDER for reference—$2.50 (2 Binders $4.75) 
FREE! SPECIAL LIST OF BOOKS on any phase 

sa of business or the stock market, prepared 


" free on request. 


Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% 
for N. Y. City Sales Tax 
Books Sent Same Day Your 
Remittance Reaches Us. 


Financial World 
Book Shop 


“Intelligent Investment Planning’ 


(1936) by Louis Guenther. Brief 
outline of the basic rules, prin- 
ciples and procedure necessary 
to successful investing: 48 pages, 
paper cover, 50c; or FREE with 
all book orders of $3.00 or more 
sent in next thirty days. 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Bon Ami Company 


The Bullard Company 


; Earnings and Price Range (BM) B 

Data revised to September 6, 1939 75 
Incorporated: 1915, Delaware. Business 4 
originally established in 1886. Office: 17 30 
Battery Place, New York City. Annual 15 
meeting: Third Thursday in March. Num- 
ber of stockholders (July 15, 1939): class A, ° 
1,837; class B, 1,315 a 
Funded None a 
*Cla “A’’ common stock ($4 2 BZ 
cum. partic. no par)...... 94,573 shs 1931 "39°33 “34 35 37 1938 
Class “B’’ common stock (no 

200,000 shs 


~ *Not- callable. ‘‘A’’ stockholders participate equally as a class with ‘‘B’’ stock- 
holders after latter have received $2.50 per annum. 
Business: Manufactures, through subsidiaries, a cleaning 


and polishing compound in cake and powder form, sold to 
wholesalers in the United States and foreign countries under 
the widely advertised trade name “Bon Ami.” Feldspar, a 
principal ingredient, is mined by subsidiaries. 

Management: Has a long record of successful operations. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at end of 
1938, $2.9 million; cash, $700,000; marketable securities, $1.8 
million. Working capital ratio: 9.0-to-1. Book value: Class 
“B,” $8.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Exceptionally liberal. Present annual 
rate of $4 on “A” and $2.50 on “B” established in 1927 and 
maintained since, with numerous extras in cash and stock. 

Outlook: Despite the keen competition in the field, the 
stability of past earnings should continue. 

Comment: Principal attraction of the shares lies in their 
income-producing characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE Bages OF CLASS “B” STOCK: 


r’s 

=. Mar. 31 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Range 

$0.62 $0.5: $0.81 $0.71 $2.98 $3.00 
1933 0.64 0.82 0.79 3.10 ss 
ae 0.66 0.89 0.79 0.77 3.11 3.00 41%—40 
ae 0.65 0.78 0.78 0.66 2.87 2.50 47%—38 
nn « SEE 0.71 0.95 0.87 0.86 3.88 3.00 47 —39 
ae 0.87 0.99 0.94 0.98 3.75 3.50 464%42—39 
0.92 0.93 0.94 0.99 3.78 3.50 524%—40 
0.91 1.04 "1.87%  59%—51 
~*To September 6, 1939. 

Bucyrus-Erie Company 
Earnings and Price Range (BEY 
Data revised to September 6, 1939 50 - ond ) 

Incorporated: 1927, Del., as a consolidation 40 PRICE RANGE 
of Bucyrus Company, Incorporated in 1911 30 
and successor to company founded in 1881, 20 
and Erie Steam Shovel Company, established 10 oO 
in 1883. Office: South Milwaukee, Wisc. 0 me $2 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. $1 
Number of stockholders: Preferred, 1,354; 
i 39. N DEFICIT PER SHARE 
"Preferred one 1931 "34 “35 “36 “37 1938 


~ *Callable at $120 per share. 
Business: Important manufacturer of excavating machinery. 


quarry and mining shovels mounted on caterpillar drives, 
wrecking cranes, dredges, pile drivers, blast hole and well 
drills, drag scrapers and road grading equipment. Also sup- 
plies steam, electric or internal combustion power units for 
such apparatus. Distribution is worldwide. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital June 30, 
1939, $9.3 million; cash, $2.5 million. Working capital ratio: 
7.1-to-1. Indicated book value of common, $9.89 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends have been 
paid since recapitalization in July, 1936. Initial payment on 
new common in October, 1937. None since. 

Outlook: Company’s strong trade position assures it of its 
full share of any business that will be placed during periods 
of improving conditions in the heavy construction field. 

Comment: The shares represent the risks inherent in the 
business cycle group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half year ended: June «0 Dec. 31 Year's Total Divi dends Price Range 
ere D$0.56 D$1.20 D$1.76 None 7%4— 1% 
ae D 0.59 D 0.58 D 1.17 None 12%— 2 
D 0.25 D 0.36 0.61 None 9%— 3% 
Sa D 0.18 D 0.08 D 0.28 None 8%— 4% 
0.19 0.53 0.72 None 21%— 8% 
ee 0.30 0.90 1.20 $0.75 25%— 6% 
Sr es 0.12 0.08 0.20 None 13%— 5% 
0.38 S20 None 13%— 


*Adjusted to recapitalization of July, 1936. +To September 6, 1939. 


gcEatnings and Price Range (BUD) 


Data revised to September 6, 1939 zo PRICE RANGE 

Incorporated: 1894, Conn., as Bullard Ma- 20 

chine Tool Co. Present title adopted 1929. 10 H~ 

Business originally established in 1880. $4 


Office: Bridgeport, Conn. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in March. Number of 
stockholders (August 11, 1939): 2,630. 


Capitalization: Funded debt...........) 
Capital stock (no par).......... 276 


| EARNED PER SHARE $2 
$2 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1931 ‘32 ‘33 °34 °35 ‘37 


Business: A leading domestic manufacturer of high-speed 
automatic machinery, the most important single product being 
a “Mult-Au-Matic” machine for fabricating automotive parts. 
Output used principally by automotive, railroad equipment and 
aircraft industries. Company has also developed a_ metal 
finishing process which is licensed to metal-working companies. 

Management: Bullard family is heavily represented on board 
of directors. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, as of 
December 31, 1938, $1.4 million; cash, $178.706. Working cap- 
ital ratio: 5-to-1. Book value of stock, $9.92 a share. 

Dividend Record: Except for five years, dividends paid 1899- 
1930. Resumed 1936, but again omitted 1938. 

Outlook: Company’s principal customers operate in highly 
cyclical industries; sales and profits depend largely on activity 
in capital goods fields. 

Comment: The capital stock, which is speculative, is a 
typical business cycle equity. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half year ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.99 D$1.52 D$2.51 None — 

ee 0.86 D 0.69 D 1.55 None 13%— 2% 
0.75 D 0.35 0.40 None 15%4— 5% 
0.12 0.94 1.06 None 244%— 8% 
1.23 1.28 2.51 $1.75 35%4—20% 
1.69 1.50 3.19 2.00 45%—10% 
0.37 D 0.45 D 0.08 0.25 29 —13% 
0.16 *None *30 —15% 


*To September 6, 1939. 


Cutler-Hammer, Incorporated 


Earnings and Price Range (CEH) 
| 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to September 6, 1939 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware as successor 
to Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. founded in 1899. 
Office: 12th and St. Paul Avenue, Milwar- 
~S Wise. Annual meeting: Last Monday 

March. ae of stockholders (March 


1939): 2,717 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........2 one $2 
Capital stock (no par)........... 659, soe. = 1931 ‘32 °33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Business: Manufacturer of a broad line of electrical control 
apparatus, including automatic motor starters, speed regula- 
tors, and elevator and machine tool controllers, in addition 
to various other specialized mechanisms. Products are used 
by virtually all industries, particularly steel, automobiles, 
mines, textiles, utilities, shipbuilding and air-conditioning. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good, for a company of this size. Net 
working capital as of June 30, 1939, $3.7 million; cash 
$642,531. Working capital ratio: 104 to 1. .Book value of 
common stock, $11.45 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment made by present company 


. in 1929; omitted 1931-1934 and irregular payments since. 


Outlook: Despite wide sales diversification, demand comes 
principally from heavy goods fields, and thus company’s results 
are determined by activity in the capital goods industries. 

Comment: Obviously speculative, the stock is subject to wide 
price changes. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 

Mar. 31 June bed Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

TD$0.6 +D$0.44 D$1.13 None 6 —1% 
1933 0:30 0.10 D 0.20 None 10%— 2% 
7D 0.06 0.10 None 10%— 5% 
== $0.35 0.52 $0.61 0.51 1.99 1.37%  41%—21% 
0.68 0.83 0.47 D 0.05 1.93 1.25 
D005 D006 D026 D D 0.46 None 4%—13% 
0.09 2 ove 0.25 


tTo September 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split-up, Oct., 1937. {Six months earnings. 
6, 1939. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT WEEK 


American Smelting & Refining 
Butte Copper & Zinc 
Celanese Corporation 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Corn Products Refining 
Davison Chemical 


Pure Oil 
United Drug 
Worthington Pump 


Grand Union 
Maytag Company 
National Tea 


EMM 


General Printing Ink Corporation 


Mesta Machine Company 


Earnings and Price Range (GPI) 


Data revised to September 6, 1939 > 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as a consoli- 15 — 
dation of several long established companies. 10 
Office, 100 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 5 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in April. ° 
Number of stockholders (combined common $2 
and preferred), about 1,900. EARNED PER SHARE $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None DEFICIT PER SHARE * 


*Preferred stock ($6 cum. no par) 34,116 shs 
Common stock ($1 par) «735,960 shs 

*Redeemable at $105 a share. 

Business: One of the two leading U. S. manufacturers of 
printing and lithographic inks, lithographic machinery, and 
related supplies. Furnishes about one-half of total domestic 
magazine publishers’ ink requirements; newspapers and job- 
printers are also important customers. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital at end of 
1938, $3.7 million; cash, $900,000. Working capital ratio: 6.3- 
to-1. Book value of common, $3.54 a share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Regular preferred payments since 
issuance. Varying payments on common in each year since 
inauguration of dividends in 1929; no stated rate. 

Outlook: Sales and profits will continue in direct relation to 
demand from the printing and advertising industries, which, in 
turn fluctuate with general business activity. Maintenance of a 
strong trade position seems assured. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment rank. Common is one 
of the strongly situated units in a cyclical industry. 


1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 °36 ‘37 1938 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND vane RANGE OF COMMON: 
ear's 

o ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total ‘Dividends Price Range 

_, $0.03 D$0.01 D$0.04 D$0.02 D$0.04 $0.19 3%4%— 
1933 00 4040 6% D 0.01 0.07 0.12 0.19 0.37 0.04 4%— % 
0.12 0.22 0.09 0.23 0.66 0.25 6%— 2% 
See 0.22 0.22 0.23 0.30 0.97 0.50 10%— 4% 
So 0.33 0.30 0.33 0.36 1.32 1.25 18 — 9% 
| 0.37 0.46 0.30 0.19 1.32 1.05 1M —8 
ae 0.16 0.15 0.17 0.14 0.62 0.50 — 6 
0.24 0.20 ons 70.20 7 


*Adjusted to 4-to-1 split up in March, 1937. {To September 6, 1939. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


\ -Fornings and Price Range (MCG) 


Data revised to September 6, 1939 


Incorporated: 1925, N. Y., as successor to 40 PRICE RANGE 
two companies, the one founded 1899 and the 30 
other, Hill Publishing, in 1902. Office: 330 20 
West 42nd Street, New York City. Annual 10 | 
meeting: Third Saturday in March. Number ° 


of stockholders (July 1, 1939): 1,500. DEN $2 
Capitalization: *Funded debt. .... $3,507,600 «hs 
Capital stock (no par).......... 600,000 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $ 


1 
‘32 ‘33 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


1931 


*Does not include $320,625 serial obliga- 


tions due 1939-44. 


Business: Publishes around 25 trade and business magazines, 
confined primarily to the industrial and public utility fields. 
Though McGraw-Hill Book Co., is the largest publisher of tech- 
nical and scientific books in the world. This subsidiary, 
through Whittlesey House, also publishes general non-fiction 
books. Owns a 33-story building in New York City. 

Management: Long identified with the business. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Net working capital at 
end of 1938, $2.9 million; cash $2.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3-to-1. Book value of stock, $4.82 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments from company’s in- 
ception through 1931; resumed in 1937. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Publishing interests have been diversified in recent 
years but company is still dependent on -heavy industry for 
bulk of advertising revenues. Sales and profits, therefore, are 
essentially tied to fluctuations in the business cycle. 

Comment: Although company occupies a strongly entrenched 
position in its industry, stock is inherently speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE —— OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


= ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
D$0.17 D$0.05 D$0.01 D$0.17 D$0.39 None 2% 
1933 D 0.1% 0.07 0.15 D 0.45 None 8%— 3 
| SSS 0.19 0.15 0.25 0.04 0.48 None 10%— 4 
i eee 0.25 0.20 0.43 0.14 1.02 None 19%— 7% 
i. See 0.34 0.36 0.60 0.35 1.65 None 24%—16 
Sara 0.52 0.50 0.52 0.30 1.84 $0.575 28%4— 7 
Beer 0.29 0.15 0.16 0.08 0.68 0.1 12%— 7 
1988... 0.26 0.20 eee *0.15 *10%— 5% 


*To September 6, 1939. 
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7Eornings and Price Range (MCC) 
60 
Data revised to September 6, 1939 45 vmce nance 
Incorporated: 1898 in Pa. Office: West 0 
Homestead, Pa. Annual meeting: Third ° ca 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1938): 6,390. EARNED PER SHARE % 
‘apital stock ($5 10,0: = 
1931 32 ‘33 "3435 36°37 1938 ° 


Business: A leading producer of heavy steel mill machinery. 
Other products include gas and steam engines for blast fur- 
naces, steam and hydraulic forging and bending presses, cast- 
ings and trade marked iron, steel and alloy steel rolls used 
in the rolling of iron, steel, copper, brass, etc. About 90% 
of output is consumed by the larger steel companies. 

Management: Highly regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $4.4 million; cash, $3.4 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.4-to-1. Book value of stock, $11.03 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made at various rates in every 
year since 1914. No regular present rate. 

Outlook: The major part of the steel industry’s expansion 
program has been completed; thus, barring the development 
of new equipment as revolutionary as the continuous strip 
mill, Mesta will be forced to depend more heavily upon roll 
replacement and exports over the next few years. 

Comment: Stock embodies the risks common to heavy indus- 
try issues despite the fact that its record has been better than 
the average for its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 19 
Earned per share.... $0.33 $0.63 $1.52 $3.11 $4.27 $4.67 $2.91 = 
Dividends paid ...... 0.99 0.48 0.75 1.62% 3.75 3.75 3.00 $1.50 
Range: ny % % 
ig 1 12 25 425% 65 72% 47% 39% 
3 4% 9% 24% 40% 33% 26% $25 
1934. Including 25 cents 


*Adjusted for 66%%% stock dividend November 30, 
39. 


payable October 2. {To September 6, 19 


John R. Thompson Company 


‘ Farnings and Price Range (THM) 


40 
Data revised to September 6, 1939 30 H —— 
Incorporated: 1914. West Virginia. Office: 20 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago, Il. An- 10 _— 
nual meeting: Third esday in March. o 
Number of stockholders, 2,242. EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt......... Non : 0 
Capital stock ($25 par)........ 294,440 4 DEFICIT PER SHARE. 


1931. "32 *33 ‘34 ‘35 "36 ‘37 


Business: Operates a chain of some 108 cafeteria-type restau- 
rants, with 45 units in Chicago, 12 in the New York area and 
the remainder in various important cities of the country. 
Company through the purchase of “Henrici’s” restaurant has 
the right to use that name. 

Management: New president elected in June, 1939. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $694,365; cash and marketable securities, $1.1 million. 
Working capital ratio: 2.1-to-1. Book value, $31.96 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted payments from 1919 to 
1937. None since. 

Outlook: Although lower wholesale food prices help profit 
margins, significant improvement must await a more effective 
control over operating costs and success of the management’s 
efforts to offset the keen competitive conditions. 

Comment: Recent earnings and dividend records place the 
shares in a speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE ——— OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear's 

= ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.65 $0.46 $0.16 $0.01 $0.96 $1.00 16%— 7% 
1933 D0.77 0.21 0.26 D010 D 0.62 1.00 6 
D 0.38 «=D 0.25 0.06 0.01 *D 0.58 0.625 ll_ — 4% 
D015 D 0.05 D 0.27 0.29 *D 0.18 0.50 5% 
eae 0.0 0.09 0.06 0.36 0.59 0.60 135— 
D015 D023 D 0.64 0.37% 15%—4 
D0.28 D0.29 D 0.36 0.10 DO. None 
D 0.43 ae tNone 13%— 3 


*Before extraordinary charges. t¢To September 6, 1939. 
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—Week Ended 


—Week Ended. 


Weekly Trade Indicators septa | Weekly Carloadings 
1939 1938 19 1938 

Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 25,240 17,465 22.165 Baltimore & Ohio...... a ee 51,796 52,180 44,268 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,357,203 2,355 2,148,954 Chesapeake & Ohio. ..ocsccsess 35,946 34,684 29,927 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 58.6 63.0 3 Delaware & Hudson........... 11,772 11,895 10,464 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... 717,500 688,591 648,000 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 15,063 14,457 13,073 
#Wholesale Commodity Price 23,108 23,566 21,707 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 2,283 1,691 3,349 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 19,703 19,789 17,411 
Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 73,194 73,475 70,837 NOW Central... 75,153 71,837 62,485 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 154,250 153,959 Si Cee ee New York, Chicago & St. Louis 15,156 14,511 13,014 
Aug. 26 Aug. 19 Aug. 27 Pennsylvania 98,526 97,548 86,967 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $2,225 $3,204 $1,961 ives 9,361 8,934 7,984 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,755 2,539 2,534 ee eee 12,380 11,930 11,956 

*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,280 1,236 1,089 Western Maryland ............ 8,826 143 7,383 

Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 124.0 124.9 118.7 Southern District 

F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 84.0 83.3 76.5 Atlantic Coast Lime. 12,817 12,439 12,028 

*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 25,889 25,296 23.824 
the beginning of the following week. (000,000 omitted Seaboard Air Line............. 11,832 11,889 11,158 
#Journal of Commerce. ||Not available. Southern Ry. System........... 33,065 32,420 31,223 
Commodity Prices: Sept.5 Aug. 29 Sept. 6 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,278 5,166 4,909 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 16.75 16.25 15.50 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.124% 0.10% 0.10% 28,911 28,036 26,626 
Tend (per 8b.) ..cccccccceessees 0.0525 0.0505 0.0490 Chicago & Northwestern....... 36,516 36,931 33,395 

0.0614 0.0514 0.0514 Great Northern ............... 25,309 25,985 22,618 

Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.2400 0.1660 0.1618 14,440 14,481 13. 697 

Hides, Light Native (per lb.)... 0.13% 0.10% 0.11% Central West District 

Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... ).08 0.08 0.09% Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 24,444 23,300 24,818 
Crude Oil, Mid-Con. (per bbl.) 0.96 -96 -16 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 22,319 21,130 21,421 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 1.99% 0.85 3% 0.75 % Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 19,759 18,894 19,388 
0.70 0.59% 0 65% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,758 4,669 4,284 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.).......... 0.0375 0.0292 0.0295 Denver & Rio Grande Western 6,519 5,426 5,848 
Southern Pacific System....... 38,670 38,602 39,685 

Federal Reserve Reports Aug.23 Aug. 31 Union Pacific ...............-. 22:79 22'339 21.987 

Member Banks, 101 Cities prey 000 omitted) he ae 4.368 4,831 4,183 

Total Commercial Loans....... 3,996 3,938 3,886 Kansas City Southern......... 3,536 3,558 3.329 
Total Brokers’ Loans..... sees 608 639 690 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 6,956 6,485 6,821 

Other Loans for Securities..... 519 518 579 Missouri Pacific ............... 21,266 20,189 19,777 

U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 10,851 10,807 9,444 St. Louis-San Francisco....... 10,412 10,111 10,404 

Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,382 3,355 3.147 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 4,266 4,052 4,220 

Total Net Demand Deposits... 18,096 17,835 15,388 7,133 6,744 7,059 

Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 467 489 561 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 

Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,448 2,441 2.585 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 

Total Money in Circulation.... 7,141 7.098 6,504 Association of American Railroads figures. 

ndicators ndicators 

U. S. Govt Debt ..... *$40,892 $37,626 TheFINAN We Air Transport: 

Advertising CIAL ORLD *66.0 Py 
(agate lines) : Commercial Failures... . 917 

—august— WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Automobile Factory: 
Monthly Magazines... 464,564 482.238 120 : 7 Sales (U. S. & Can.): 
Women’s Magazines.. 510,234 428.189 | AVERAGE OF 1923-25 = 100 Cars and Trucks...... 218,420 189,402 
Canadian Magazines.. 122,812 117,656 | | | | #Department Stores: 

72 26 | Machine Tool Index... . 230.9 89.6 
Freight Cars......... 8,473 10,234 110 Newsprint Production: 

tShipbuilding Contracts: | | Total No. Am. (tons) 328, vy 286,796 
Number of Vessels... 131 119 | | Boots & Shoes (pairs).. *34.0 *30.7 
Total tonnage ....... 599,735 519,965 | Copper, Refined (lbs.) : 

Radio B Sales: 100 = Production 158,236 139,483 
} - *3.31 | | | Shipments .......... 181,487 167,782 
C.B.S *2.34 | } Stocks on Hand...... 490,419 523,196 

tFood in Storage | Zinc, Slab (tons): 

Butter (Ibs.)........ *165.1 Production .... 39,669 30,362 
Cheese (lbs.)........ *119.3 90 1939 Shipments 2 33,825 
Eggs (cases) ........ li. | | | Stocks on Hand. 146,208 
656 Pig Iron Activity: 
Meat, All Kinds (Ibs.) | Productions (tons)... *2.36 *1.20 
Poultry (lbs.) ...... 80 = Steel Output 
Fruits (lbs.)........ *130.6 | *3.28 *1.97 
Vegetables (Ibs.).... *63.0 | | Coal Production (tons) : 

| } | Bituminous ......... *29.5 *23.4 

Short Sales (shares)... 481,599 | Anthracite *2.9 *2.6 

Farm Income—Total 70 y we = Cotton (thousands of bales) : 

(inel.. Subsidies) | | 1938 §21 445 
Farm Subsidies ..... | PPP eee 12,483 10,909 
tNew Financing ........ | | | Crude Teubber (long tons) : 

Tobacco Production: 60 | 22,918 
Cigarettes (units)...* | 1 34,219 
Cigars (units) ...... } | 323,185 
Tobaceo (Ibs.) ...... | | | Chemical Consumption 

Fertilizer Tag Sales 50 q Electrical Equipment: 
he ee eee 59,000 | | | | | | Refrigerators ........ 152,726 82,825 

Magazine Advertising: Washing Machines... 104,817 57,842 
Nat'l weeklies (lines) 643.329 500,907 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 JAN. + July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. $ Hosiery Shipments: se 

Tire Shipments (units) . 5.1 5.8 ' 10 : Types (doz. pairs) *9.48 *8.54 

§Variety Chain Sales... *$218.5 +_ JUNE 1939 ' {Truck Loadings: 

Air-Conditioning Orders ‘Sa *$3.68 Freight (tons) ...... 766,497 629,695 
_*000,000 omitted. Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. fAt first of month. §25 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 

piled by Merrill Lynch & Co. #Adjusted for season variations. {American Trucking Association (214 carriers in 38 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—— Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING Average Value of 

30 26 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. cf No.of Total Un- New New Bond Sales 
y oe Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d* Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1939 
ug. Aug. 
31. 134.41 26.10 24.54 44.91 457,890 627 93 428 106 0 11 87.71 $3,450,000 me 
Sept. Sept. 
1.. 135.25 25.93 23.59 44.84 1,966,380 864 259 488 11 10 120 86.51 15,480,000 rie | 
2. 138.09 26.18 23.41 45.54 1,791,250 738 497 134 107 28 26 86.52 12,120,000 ee 
4.. Holiday 
5. 148.12 28.96 23.79 48.81 5,932,150 957 726 167 64 146 67 86.74 58,610,000 sore 
6. 148.04 29.16 23.79 48.85 3,942,840 976 381 462 133 71 36 86.36 83,120,000 | 
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Trends of the C'yctical [ndustrtes 


Comparative two-year charts of sixteen important industries that 


are subject to cyclical change. 


As the statistics are on a 


monthly basis, these charts will be brought up-to-date and pre- 
sented about every fourth issue of THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


CRUDE OIL OUTPUT PRODUCTION OF CARS & TIRE PRODUCTION INDEX OF 
38 TRUCKS - U.S. & CANADA 6.0 MACHINE TOOL ORDERS 
\! 35014 = 45} 100 
z= 32}—7—I-+4 3S 9 wis 
1938 Sv 100+ 1938}-*v 2 1938 75 1938 — 
FMAMJJASOND MAMJJASOND JFMA JASOND FMAMJJASOND 
SOURCE: U.S. BUREAU OF MINES SOURCE: AUTO. MFGRS. ASSN. SOURCE: RUBBER MFGRS. ASSN. URCE: NATL. MACH. TOOL BUILDERS ASSN. 
TOTAL BUILDING PORTLAND CEMENT PROD. PLATE GLASS PRODUCTION AIR-CONDITIONING 
4s(CONTRACT AWARDS 15 16 EQUIPMENT SALES 
400 
ie 
22 2 2 
22 = 3 
150 
MJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND F 
| SOURCE: F. W. DODGE C SOURCE: U.S. BUREAU OF MINES SOURCE: U.S. DE SOURCE: U.S: DEPT. OF C 
WEEKLY AVERAGE U.S. REFINED U.S. LEAD PRODUCTION U.S. ZINC PRODUCTION 
STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION COPPER PRODUCTION 60 55 
| 2 | 1939 59 
| 1939 2 T1939 50 1939 
= 1938 1938” 1938 
JFM MJJASOND FM MAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND MAMJJASOND 
SOURCE: AMER. MA & STEEL INST SOURCE: COPPER INST. SOURCE: AMER BUR. OF METAL STATISTICS SOURCE: AF ZINC INST. 
UNFILLED ORDERS FOR BITUMINOUS COAL PROD. ICHEMICAL CONSUMPT'N INDEX) SHIPBUILDING 
FREIGHT CARS 130 a TONNAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
40 ‘11939 125 1 
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SOURCE: ASSN. OF AMER. R.R. SOURCE: NATL. MAM SOURCE: CHEM. & METAL. ENG. | 
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o BUYERS OF 
ADVERTISING SPACE 


F you buy advertising space today, you have one tremen- 
dous advantage over advertisers of twenty-five years ago. 


Before 1914, men would have given an eye-tooth for the 
vital information on circulation which you can have for the 
asking —in A.B.C. reports. These reports give complete, 
authoritative facts to guide your buying and to make your 
advertising more effective. 

A.B.C. reports reveal and analyze NET PAID CIRCULATION—the 
true measure of advertising value. A.B.C. reports answer these three 
vital questions about circulation: how much is there? where is it? how 
was it obtained? The answers give verified information on quantity, 
and an important index on quality of circulation. 


Don’t fail to make use of this great advantage. Before you buy space 
in this or any other publication, get the A.B.C. report. Study it. Deter- 
mine how the circulation meets your requirements. Then buy with 
the knowledge that you are buying wisely and effectively. 


Our circulation is fully audited in our latest A.B.C. report. We are 
proud of this report and will be glad to give you a copy 


A.B.C.= Audit Bureau of Circulations= FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value 
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